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Deflate your driving costs with this 
jet-streamed wonder car 


Wew (20 tya Studebaker 
Commander V-E 


New-type V-8 engine gives gas new punch 
Spectacular zip and pep without premium fuel 
By far the thriftiest of all high-powered cars 
Best 8 in Mobilgas Run in actual gas mileage 
Priced to give you most for least cost 


*Overdrive, optional at extra cost, was used. 


AND FOR EVEN LESS MONEY... THRIFTY STUDEBAKER CHAMPION... TOP GAS SAVER OF THE TOP 4 LOW PRICE CARS 


€1951, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A- 
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—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17,N.Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake «.. ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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SWITCH TO 


PENNZOIL 


Tough File PENNSYLVANIA Olt 





PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 





In hundreds of communities 
throughout the country, millions of 
public-spirited volunteers are contrib- 
uting their services in raising funds 
for the annual United Red Feather 
Campaign. This yearly event is an in- 
spiring and heart-warming demonstra- 
tion of not only the generosity of 
Americans but also of their character- 
istic trait of efficiency. For, by com- 
bining many campaigns into one, the 
United Red Feather Campaign elimi- 
nates thousands of separate annual ap- 
peals for funds and effects great sav- 
ings in costs. Furthermore, it gives 
every contributor the opportunity to 
do his share toward furthering the 
health and happiness of his community 
and guarantees effective use of the 
funds for the over-all good by assuring 
better planning of social and health 
services. 

Last year 20 million people con- 
tributed to the hundreds of local Com- 
munity Chest campaigns and through 
them to the more than 15,000 health, 
recreation and welfare services that 
combine their appeals under the sym- 
bol of the Red Feather. This year the 
need for funds to carry on is greater, 
because the Red Feather has taken on 
an added assignment—the United De- 
fense Fund. 


* * * 


Our nation’s defense program 
has brought with it many complexities, 
not the least of which are the many 
human problems facing the boys in 
our armed forces and the families they 
leave behind. It is a dangerous world 
in which we live, and our military 
forces are meeting their responsibili- 
ties toward us. We have a similar re- 
sponsibility toward them. Millions of 
young men are being uprooted from 
their home surroundings and sent to 
other parts of the country or to foreign 
lands, to carry out our defense pro- 
gram. Those boys have wholesome so- 
cial and recreational needs that must 
be filled. And they must be assured 
that the people are concerned with 
their well-being and that of their loved 
ones as well. There is a need for rec- 
reation and entertainment programs, 
encouragement in the development 
and maintenance of spiritual values, 
help with the problem of housing their 
families, counseling on their personal 
problems and protection from exploi- 
tation. All these cost money as well 
as effort. 
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To meet these needs, representa- 
tives of management, the great labor 


A bigger Red Feather 





by Graham Patterson 


Pathfinder 
The Feather at work. This deaf boy 


hears—and your money helps him. 


organizations and the nation’s impor- 
tant religious and racial groups all 
participated in the creation of the 
United Defense Fund. Under this one 
head come the United Service Organi- 
zations (USO), United Community 
Defense Services, American Social 
Hygiene Association, and the special 
defense program of the National Rec- 
reation Association. 

Your contribution to the Red 
Feather campaign helps support these 
and other great organizations in their 
much-needed work. 

Some of the many Red Feather 
services are child guidance clinics, 
children’s aid societies, homes for the 
aged, maternity homes, social hygiene, 
aid to the handicapped, clinics, hospi- 
tal care, day nurseries, foster homes 
and community services. Your contri- 
bution also goes to help support the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, summer 
camps for the underprivileged, Salva- 
tion Army, Travelers Aid Society and 
many other worthy endeavors. 

You benefit from these projects 
as well as your community, so you are 
really contributing to your own wel- 
fare when you make your donation to 
the United Red Feather Campaign. 
But remember that the Red Feather’s 
responsibilities this year are greater 
than ever before, and it needs your 
help more than ever before, for it in- 
cludes Community Chests and the 
United Defense Fund. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Q. How many Presidents have been 
generals? 

A. Ten—George Washington, An- 
drew Jackson, William Henry Harrison, 
Zachary Taylor, Franklin Pierce, Ulysses 
S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. 
Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (Quarter- 
master General during the Civil War) 
and Benjamin Harrison. 


Q. How much does the United 
States contribute to the support of the 
Uniied Nations, compared with other 
countries ? ; 

A. For the year 1951 the United 
States was assessed 38.92% ($ 16,568,- 
244) of the total U.N. budget. Others: 
Great Britain. ....11.37% ($4,840,209) 


NO 3 oct cad os 6.98% ($2,971,386) 
ee ee 6.00% ($2,554,200) 
eee eer 6.00% ($2,554,200) 


Q. How long has Key West, Fla., 
been a “vacation White House” for Presi- 
dents? Who was the first President to 
visit it? 

A. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
visited Key West waters in the Presiden- 
tial yacht several times, beginning in 
January 1936. His staff made their head- 
quarters at the Biltmore Hotel in Coral 
Gables, but the President spent much 
time on his yacht and his press releases 
were datelined Key West. President Tru- 
man first visited Key West at the invita- 
tion of Roosevelt and began to use it reg- 
ularly for vacations in November 1946. 


Q. There was reference to Eng- 
land’s Princess Elizabeth as “Princess 


Pathfinder, November 28, 1951. Vol. 58, No. 24. 
Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 
Journal, Inc. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Advertising correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and a regarding 
subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., 
N . 


-W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change your 
address so that Pathfinder will arrive promptly at 
— new home. Send your old and cew address to 

athfinder, 230 West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa., notify your Postmaster that you are 
moving, and allow five weeks to make the change. 


POSTMASTER: orice So" Paihtnder 290 


W. Washington Square, hiladelphia 5, Pa. 
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of the goods this country needs for national defense, and for 
its daily life and work, is the flanged wheel on the steel rail. 
Day and night — all across the face of the nation —at all 
seasons of the year—freight trains roll, carrying raw mate- 
rials and finished goods, products of farm and forest and mine, 
of mill and factory. 

Doing the big, basic transportation job that nothing else 
| can do, the railroads need adequate income based on today’s 
| cost of operation. Only in this way can they be kept fit to do 
| their job—the job of moving more tons of freight, more miles, 
at a lower average charge than any other form of general 
public transportation in the world. 


Association of American Railroads 








- ™~ 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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AMOUS 


Old 
Rough 


and 
Ready 


Schooled in war, not politics, Zachary Taylor had never even voted in a 
major election when he entered the presidential campaign of 1848. He dis- 
liked political parties and at first insisted on being a non-partisan candidate. 
The official notice of his nomination was sent to the dead-letter office with a 
quantity of mail on which the parsimonious Taylor refused to pay postage. 
(Prepaid postage was not yet in regular practice.) Uncfficial word reached 
him via Mississippi steamboat while he was at his Louisiana plantation. Sum- 
moned to the landing by the passengers’ shouts, he quietly received their 
congratulations. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1784 but nine months later his family moved 
to Kentucky and soon after their arrival built a comfortable brick house near 
present-day Louisville. This home where Zachary spent his boyhood is now 
privately owned. 

Taylor’s forty years as an army officer coincided with the critical period 
of American expansion and took him the length and breadth of the country. 
Although the army was his career 
his greatest joy was farming and 
he preferred old clothes to a uni- 
form. Zachary acquired the apt 
sobriquet Rough and Ready dur- 
ing the Seminole War in Florida. 
He became a major general but 
he remained simple and unassum- 
ing, displayed reckless disregard 
for danger and insisted on shar- 
ing the rugged life of his troops. When the Mexican War ended he had not 
slept under a roof for two years or seen any member of his family. 

As the hero of Buena Vista, Taylor was persuaded to run for President 
and was elected in a five-cornered contest but he died in 1850 after only six- 
teen months in office. 
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SOLDIER IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME* 
(fusuance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y, 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 


HOME $| 








of Canada” during her visit. Is she a 
princess of each separate British domin- 
ion and possession, and is her father 
George VI actually “King of Canada,” 
“King of India,” “King of Australia,” 
etc? 

A. Yes, in both cases. By an Act of 
Parliament in 1927 the title of the King 
of England (then George V) was made 
to read: “George V, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, De- 
fender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 
By the Indian Independence Act of 1947, 
“Emperor of India” was dropped. While 
Elizabeth’s title is “Her Royal Highness 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, Heiress 
Presumptive to the Throne” she is a 
Princess of all seven Dominions as well 
as of Great Britain by virtue of being the 
King’s daughter and heiress presumptive. 


Q. How many states levy individual 
income taxes? 

A. Thirty-one. States without  in- 
come taxes are: Connecticut, Florida, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, Wy- 
oming. 


Q. I understand that after Dec. 31, 
1953, the amount of Social Security tax 
deducted from my salary (now 144%) 
will again ke increased. How much will 
be deducted then? 

A. From 1954 to 1959, the rate will 
be 2%. Other periodic increases will 
bring the amount to 344% after 1969. 


Q. Has mechanization made much 
difference in the speed of infantry? 

A. Yes, today’s infantry division is 
six times faster than that of 20 years 
ago. What is still called the “rate of 
march”—although it includes travel in 
modern vehicles—is 15 miles an hour. 


Q. With the paper shortage, is there 
enough market now for old newspapers 
for me to save and sell them? 

A. The shortage is in the supply of 
new pulp, rather than waste paper. There- 
fore the price (40¢ per 100 pounds for 
newspapers and 80-90¢ per 100 pounds 
for magazines) is less than it has been 
in the last few months. There may be 
more demand and higher prices about 
Jan. 1. Save paper and sell it then. 


Q. Can a G.I. now obtain a Govern- 
ment-backed loan of $7,500? 

A. Yes, for real estate only. Other 
loans still carry only a $2,000 guarantee. 


Q. What law requires television 
shows to make such announcements as, 
“A portion of this program has been 
brought to you on motion picture film”? 

A. Federal Communications. Com- 
mission rules for television stations state 
(under Section 3.688, dealing with 
“Mechanical Reproduction”) that shows 
not using live talent must inform the 
audience during the program. 
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Ariadne Guide: Please send me 
the abbreviations of Government agen- 
cies [Bypaths, Oct. 31].... 


Jack Davis, Princeton, Ind. 


e e I’ve been looking for something 
like that, an Ariadne guide through the 
puzzling labyrinth of alphabetical titles. 
These titles may be good brain invigora- 
tors, but!!! 


Henry D. Cor, Rockport, Mass. 


Requests for copies of PATHFINDER’S 
list of “Abbreviations” indicate that hun- 
dreds of other perplexed citizens, busi- 
ness firms, schools, even a Congressman’s 
office, agree.—Ed. 


Falling Leaves: Thanks for the in- 
formation that columnist Ed Sovola’s Nor- 
way maple had 354,563 leaves [ Books, 
Oct. 31]. Coming at this time, it is a par- 
ticularly fortunate addition to the sum 
total of human knowledge. I'd often won- 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


dered how many leaves I rake each fall. 

We have four Norway maples in the yard. 

That means at least 1,418,252 leaves. 
Joe Watson, Washington, D. C. 


Trouble With Schools: I am a 
school teacher and think your comments 
in “The Public Schools Fight Back” 
[Education, Oct. 3] are well said. We are 
getting too far from [the three Rs] in 
trying newfangled ideas. .. . 

Joun T. Cupit, Rosepine, La. 


@ @ What is really hurting America 
is the lack of moral teaching and the 
propaganda that is playing down Ameri- 
can ideals and patriotism. .. . 


W. E. Lyon, San Diego, Calif. 


ee Dr. Bell is prejudiced .. . reac- 
tionary. .. . Most of his arguments are 
untenable, though the system he decries 
might be superior. The three Rs are be- 
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It Takes 500 Tons © 
of Equipment for 
Just One 

Telephone Exchange 


Five hundred tons of equipment and 62,000 man-hours 
of work are needed to install just one 10,000-line Dial 
Telephone Exchange. 


Here’s the story of months of work condensed into two 
minutes of reading time. (Bear with us, please, if several 
of the words get technical.) 


There are 1800 crossbar switches, 4000 multi-contact 
relays and 65,000 conventional relays. These automatic 
switching mechanisms open or close millions of telephone 
circuit paths. 


Eighty miles of cable are needed to connect all this 
apparatus. There are 2,600,000 soldered connections, each 
one a careful hand operation. 


All that is for only one Telephone Exchange to serve one 
community. At present-day prices, the cost runs to $1,500,000. 


The money for these new facilities must come largely 
from investors who are willing to invest in the business. 


Only through reasonable earnings can the telephone 
company attract the new money that is needed to do the job. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








“My wife feels a lot 
safer driving 
with chains” 





Tire chains contribute to peace of mind as well as to safety! 
Smart drivers never take chances—always use chains when 
ice or snow are driving hazards. 


Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains are de- 
signed for maximum safety . . . maximum wear. 
The lugs dig into ice and snow for greater trac- 
tion that guards against skid and side-slip ... 
that means sure, safe stops. Extra metal in the 
lugs means extra mileage. 

















Easy to use Chain Applier 
included at no extra cost 
with every box of Camp- 


RaW's pescenger eer chains. Campbell makes Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains for 


your car—packed in a sturdy box to make it 
easy to keep chains in the car ready for im- 
mediate use. And the handy applier cuts the work 
of putting on chains. 


Only Campbell Lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains have the 
patented lug construction 
that provides the extra 
wearing metal and ‘“‘dig- 
in’ traction on ice and 





Buy your Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains 
before the next snow. Sold by leading dealers, 
garages, and service stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL 


CAMPBELL CHAIN @Consauy 


MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA 


York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 


Chain for every need... industrial... marine... farm... automotive 





ing taught far better than they were 50 
years ago, but a large percentage of the 
minds being taught are inferior because 
we now reach nearly all the youth of 
school age. .. . 

Why, in listing the “real critics,” did 
you neglect those honest, untiring ana- 


| lysts, the teachers and administrators 


| themselves? Our system has been under 


fire from within its ranks, with conse- 
quent continuous growth and improve- 
ment, ever since the momentous innova- 
tion of trying to educate all .. . chil- 
Gres... 

The major defects could be cured 
by a liberal application of money. 

Giapys C. Lucas, Los Angeles. 


ee As a recent high school gradu- 
ate, I would say the schools did very well 


| by me, trying hard to drill me in the 





three Rs and helping me in the enjoyment 
of literature, art, music . . . and to be 
more interested in the thoughts, habits 
and problems of people. . . . 

What makes me mad is that the criti- 
cism of our school system has been so 
unconstructive. .. . | won’t say the critics 
were not honest, but . . . they did a poor 
job of informing themselves and of solv- 
ing the difficulties. They tried to bring the 
school administration in line by cutting 
funds, not realizing that the people who 
were suffering from the shortage were 
the individual teachers and _ their 
pupils. .. . 

Patricia PARKMAN, 
Wellesley College, Mass. 


Fireless Evangelism. There is 
nothing new in the Reverend Chuck Tem- 
pleton’s style of evangelism [ Religion, 
Oct. 17}. Preachers all over the country 
have been soft-pedaling the subject of 
hell for a long time. . . . The preacher 
who follows such a course may succeed in 
building a sizable congregation, but I fear 
there will be few of his listeners suff- 
ciently aroused to dig down deep, repent 
and become soundly converted. 


This country is sorely in need of more 


of the Billy Sunday and Billy Graham 
style of preaching. It produces deep- 
seated and more lasting results. 

Duke Davis, Armstead, Mont. 


e © You say “Templeton took a mail 


| order theology course from the Church of 
| the Nazarene.” This may be misleading. 


The Church of the Nazarene does not 
conduct a mail order course in the com- 
mon sense of that term. It does use the 
mails in connection with its course, which 
is set up so men who show abilities and 
a call to the ministry may prepare them- 
selves for ordination, but this course is 
under . . . a board of studies in each dis- 
trict within the church. It includes. all 
subjects relating to the ministry and is 
held to a high standard . . . as nearly as 
practicable on a college level. 

H. C. Goutp, Pastor, Church of 
the Nazarene, Lisbon Falls, Me. 


In writing to the editors, address 


| PaturinpeR, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. The “vamp” in hel- 
met and mask symbolizes the well- 
trained modern version of the 18th 
Century smoke-eaters who pulled their 
crude pumps to a fire by hand. Today, 
in addition to saving lives and prop- 
erty, he is a strong defense against 
atomic disaster. See “Are Volunteer 
Firemen Good Enough?” on page 15. 


x * *® 


Important! See page 47 for full 
information about the perfect year- 
long gift that is sure to please every- 
one on your gift list. Yes, you’ll find 
PATHFINDER a gift you'll be proud to 
send and one that will save you many 
dollars. The first one-year subscrip- 
tion is $2.50 and each additional (your 
own or gift) costs only $1.25. Shop the 
easy way—in the comfort of your own 
home. Don’t delay—mail your gift in- 
structions today! 


: 2. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 





that mark of 


SUCCESS! 
Areml groomed 
her 3 


Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 































































Kreml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 











EATON-equipped truck HELPS CATTLEMAN 
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Makes long roads short — Better speed on high- 
ways and hills with an Eaton 2-Speed; save hours on 
long runs and as much as one-third on gas. 





Meet a ninety-percenter — R. E. Petrie of the 
Petrie Equipment Company, Bowling Green, says: 
“We equip 90% of our GMC’s with Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles — trouble-free, no service problem — we 
recommend them every time.” 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 


1. MOVE BUTTON >>) 
2. PUSH PEDAL™> 


and your speed ratios 
e* @ ® ®@ 
ore now doubled 
ee 66 GC 2e 
enabling you to match 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
IN TRUCKS TODAY 


‘CY TEERS must not be bruised on 
S the way to market,” says 
A. B. Belcher of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. “Bruised steers just are 
not acceptable to meat men.” 

That’s one of the big reasons 
why his GMC truck was ordered 
with an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. 

With the low-range gears of the 
Eaton 2-Speed, he can start with- 
out upsetting his “passengers” 
and he can ease along over rough 
roads — the going’s smoother. 


GET BETTER PRIC 


Traveling first class in this 
Eaton-equipped GMC, steers don’t 
get bumped around. They reach 
market in top shape. “I’ve always 
operated with Eaton 2-Speed Axles 
on my trucks — never had a nickel’s 
worth of trouble,” says Mr. A. B. 
Belcher, of Bowling Green, Ky. 


“Returning empty, I save a lot 
of time as well as wear and tear 
on the motor,” he says. Eaton’s 
high-range — the “speed gears” — 
save him plenty of gas, too, on the 
70,000 miles he travels per year. 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles give you 
double the usual number of gear 
ratios — extra pull for bad roads 
and dollar-saving speed for long 
highway runs. Ask your truck 
dealer how Eaton 2-Speeds can 
clip costs on your own hauling job. 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 2c AXLES 


Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free 
Valves * Tappets ¢ Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Valve Seat Inserts ¢ Rotor Pumps ¢ Conven- 
tional Motor Truck Axles ¢ Permanent Mold 
Gray Iron Castings « Heater-Defroster Units 
Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Spring- 
tites) ¢ Snap Rings ¢ Cold Drawn Steel 
Stampings ¢ Leaf and Coil Springs ¢ Dyna- 
matic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


RECENT REPUBLICAN VICTORIES IN INDIANA city elections resulted largely from a 
deliberate anti-Truman campaign staged by GOP candidates. On advice 
of Indiana's U.S. Senator William Jenner, Republicans skipped local 
issues, concentrated almost entirely on the national Administration. 
Success of this unusual approach has convinced some Republican lead— 
ers that the main grass-roots issue next year will be "Trumanism." 


SENATOR TAFT, GOVERNOR WARREN, AND SENATOR LODGE have all shown signs of taking 
this cue. Warren opened his campaign for the Republican nomination 
with an appeal for an end to corruption and dishonesty in government. 
Taft has also made it a major talking point, and when Lodge accepted 
chairmanship of the Eisenhower campaign he echoed the same theme. 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER, IKE'S BROTHER, has been overlooked as a possible source 
of the New York Times story relating how President Truman offered the 
general the Democratic nomination, only to have it refused. Milton 
spent half an hour talking with Ike during the latter's stopover in 
New York on his way back to Paris. A "leak" from him would fit into 
the carefully timed newsbreaks the general's friends are using to 
promote his candidacy. 


al weeks, is believed by his friends to have ruled out any thoughts 
he might have had of being a possible dark-horse candidate for the 
GOP Presidential nomination next year. There is even some talk that 
he may resign as Senate Minority Leader. 


taining or increasing the union royalty (now 30¢ a ton), in contract 
negotiations next spring. The royalty supports a pension fund which 
pays $100 a month to 41,677 retired miners. United Mine Workers has 
paid $254 million in various benefits during the last four years. 


Labor Party opposition to Churchill policies in Britain means the 
Conservative Government may have to trim its sails considerably. With 
the narrow Conservative majority, the Bevan group may be able to 
force a slowdown in rearmament. This will be even more likely if 
Britain's economic crisis isn't eased by American aid. 


tional Red Cross is doing its best to look after Red prisoners in 
U.N. prison camps. Names and medical reports are sent to the North 
Korean Embassy in Moscow. The problem is complicated by the fact 
that thousands of Red prisoners, fearing reprisals against their 
families, beg the Red Cross not to identify them. 


AMERICA'S ALLIES CONTINUE TO HAMPER U.S. policy-makers in Korea. They don't 
want this country to make any positive move to end the war immediate— 
ly, fearing that might precipitate an even larger conflict. But at 


the same time they show reluctance to furnish more troops. 


Nations planes from the skies. U.N. planes have had things their own 
way largely because there hasn't been much real opposition——despite 
careful publicity build-—ups every time five or six Russian MIGs 
tangle with U.S. fighters. Actually, as Air Force Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denburg admitted guardedly in a press interview after a recent in- 
spection tour of the front, the situation "could become serious" at 
any moment. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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You’re Looking at the Promise 


of an even Better Life! 


A lump of coal? ... Yes, a lump of coal! 

For no one can foretell the great things still to come 
from this basic and abundant resource. 

Already, almost 70% of all the fuels used by Amer- 
ica’s electric utilities is coal—and each ton of steel needs 
a ton of coal in its making. Coal supplies 45% of the 
heat for our homes, factories and public buildings. And 
coal is the “miracle” ingredient in thousands of useful 
new products—perfume and plastics, synthetic rubber 
and sulfa drugs. 

Coal is fertilizer for our farms, cement for our build- 
ings. Coal provides steam and electric energy which 
spin the machines in our factories. 


Today coal supplies power to make the good things 
that make up our good life. In the future, coal will 
make more products available to more people at 
the lowest possible prices. 


How fortunate there’s coal enough to power America’s 
progress for hundreds of years! For coal accounts for 
92% of America’s entire fuel reserves. 
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How fortunate that America’s privately-managed coal 
mines are the world’s most efficient! Equipped with the 
latest modern machinery, the American miner's output 
is 4 to 24 times that of any miner in Europe or Asia. 

If you are responsible for choosing a fuel—to power 
a factory—to heat your home or other building . . . con- 
sider these important advantages of bituminous coal. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 
 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 
Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs. 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


> 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 


Dependable supply assures price stability! 


% 3 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR ECONOMY Qy AND DEPENDABILITY 
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Pathfinder 


Politicking 





Ohio politics. Don’t take with un- 
due gravity the self-propelled movement 
for Representative George H. Bender (R.- 
Ohio) to run for Governor next year in 
an effort to head off Bob Taft’s younger 
and more liberal brother, Charles. Bend- 
er’s standard political technique has been 
to frighten the GOP with loudly trum- 
peted bids for higher offices, then settle 
for increased Republican backing for his 
re-election to the House. Solider opposi- 
tion to Charles Taft may well come from 
retiring Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle, 
clownish but clever. 


Splinter parties. MacArthur won’t 
run for President in 1952—at least, not 
on the Prohibition ticket. Rebuffed polite- 
ly, the drys last week chose cowboy evan- 
gelist Stuart Hamblen, a reformed alco- 
holic and composer of the Hit Parade 
tune, Jt Is No Secret what God Can Do. 
Another hopeful: grocer Fred C. Proehl 
of Seattle, who'll run as head of the 
Greenback Party. A onetime bank cash- 
ier, Proehl’s slogan is: “Let’s have more 
of the green stuff.” 


Wrong number. The new Wash- 
ington phone directory appeared last 
week with an interesting listing: Miehel- 
son Chas. ofc Ring Bg ... DI 1717. The 
Ring Building is headquarters for the 
National Democratic Committee; the 
name is that of the legendary Democratic 
publicity director; and Michelson him- 
self died three years ago. Democratic 
politicos couldn’t explain why “Charlie 
the Mike” was still voted as being pres- 
ent. They could only sigh: “My God, we 
wish he were.” 


Two fights for Lodge. Republi- 
cans-for-[ke wonder how much time their 
new director, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr., will be able to devote to the general’s 
campaign in °52: It’s suddenly become 
apparent that Lodge will face a stiff re- 
election bout in his own back yard. Run- 
ning against him may well be ‘Represent- 
ative John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 34-year- 
old son of the former Ambassador. A 
Navy veteran of the Pacific campaign, 
Kennedy won’t let Lodge monopolize 
criticism of the Administration’s foreign 
policy. Just returned from the Middle 
East, he’s opening up on the State De- 
partment as an “independent Democrat.” 


Justice can wait. While the Presi- 
dent sulks over the Senate’s rejection of 
his sominees to the Northern Illinois Fed- 
eral Court and refuses to recommend the 
candidates proposed by Senator Paul 
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Douglas (D.-IIl.), the undermanned court 
itself slips farther and farther behind 
schedule. The backlog of cases pending 
has now risen in the course of the two- 
year dispute to 4,226. Cushman B. Bis- 
sell, head of the Chicago Bar Association, 
warns that the judges are “snowed un- 
der” and that, since witnesses may die 
and conditions change, the long delays 
may mean an actual “denial of justice.” 


Arms & men 


In a hurry. Biggest (yet most 
quietly received) news from Europe is 
that stepped-up Allied military plans call 
for shelving the program of building up 
European armament factories, relying in- 
stead upon immediate delivery of U.S. 
weapons, with the investment money al- 
located to the quick outfitting of troops. 
Britain must drop the long-range scheme 
for output of its new .280-caliber rifle; 
the U.S., "as new planes go to swell Ike’s 
squadrons, must postpone for months the 
build-up of its Air Force to 140 wings. 


Not enough stars. Protocol prob- 
lems continue to plague General Eisen- 
hower. Britain’s Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein boasts five stars 
on his shoulder—a galaxy equaled only 
by Ike himself. A French move to give 
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Acme 
Hamblen. He wants to hang that hat in 
the White House. (SEE: Splinter parties) 
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their chiefs the rank of marshal has col- 
lapsed, which leaves as undisputed cock- 
of-the-walk “Monty”—the man Churchill 
described as “indomitable in defeat, in- 
sufferable in victory.” 


New enemy in Asia. Most puzzling 
ailment to strike U.N. troops in Korea is 
“Manchurian fever,” which has laid low 
more than 3,000 Allied soldiers since 
July, with a mortality rate of more than 
10%. Medics think it’s carried by chig- 
ger like mites found on field mice. Symp- 
toms: sharp headache, bloodshot eyes, 
temperature rocketing to 105, then slump- 
ing abruptly. So far, the fever’s been lo- 
calized to certain areas of the front, 
flares up mainly in spring and fall, plays 
no favorites among foxhole and rear- 
echelon personnel. 


Atomic concentration camps. So- 
viet Russia, according to latest reports, 
now has five booming atomic centers, 
manned by thousands of political prison- 
ers under the supervision of 500 German 
scientists. They are: (1) in the Cauca- 
sus region, where there are rich de- 
posits of uranium; (2) northeast of the 
industrial city of Magnitogorsk; (3) in 
the Pamir Mountains, where plutonium is 
being mined; (4) on the banks of Lake 
Baikal, near Irkutsk, where a new radio- 
active mineral called “Mendeleevid,” 
more potent than uranium, is said to have 
been discovered; and (5) at Utika, Si- 
beria. 


Overseas 


Rebellion rebuffed. If the Chinese 
Communists who took over Tibet thought 
the local beggars would acclaim their lib- 
erators and go to work, they are now 
wiser. Spokesmen for the beggars demand 
permission to continue their “traditional 
profession” in order to expiate “sins in 
previous life.” “We are happy begging,” 
they said. “Furthermore, we are not used 
to work.” 


Revival. Italian Fascists are press- 
ing for restoration to office of all generals, 
admirals and governors who formed Mus- 
solini’s last-ditch northern “Republic.” 
The Fascist threat: “If the Americans re- 
fuse these terms, they may find that some 
day . . . the Christian Democrats may 
fight by the side of the Americans, the 
Communists against the Americans, and 
the Fascists may stay at home.” 


Red labor plans. Western trade 
unions must stand by to repel boarders. 
Communist policy from here on out will 
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About to die 


Not enough beef, too much 
Government, and tragedy for a small 
business. Here is the story. 














* * 
























Twelve successful ranchers and 
feed-lot men met on a Nevada ranch 
in the summer of 1947 and formed the 
Stockmen’s Packing Co. of Reno. 

One was a millionaire. Six were 
well-to-do. Five had lifetime savings 
of about $20,000 each. The five knew 
that if they lost their savings in this 
venture they would have to start all 
over, but they took a chance. 

Each of the 12 put up $20,000, 
making a total capital of $240,000. 
They chose one of their number, M. 
A. (Tiny) Fairchild, to be general 
manager and treasurer. Six feet two 
and weighing 220 pounds, Tiny had 
worked in the packing business for 
years. Able and conscientious, he was 
one of the five who put in all he had. 

The new company leased a meat 
packing plant in Reno, bought the 
equipment for $150,000. The idea was 
to help stabilize the market in the re- 
gion. Beef producers in Nevada and 
nearby California counties need no 
longer ship their livestock long dis- 
tances. And beef buyers would have 
a nearby source of meat. 

































* *+ 


In three years the Stockmen’s 
Packing Co. had a $10,000-a-month 
payroll, a fine crew of loyal, unionized 
workers. Showing a fair profit, it was 
killing 125 head a week and was on 
the way to success. But today the com- 
pany faces ruin. Here is why: 

Under OPS regulations Fairchild 
found he had to pay 35.5¢ a pound 
for feed-lot cattle. Transportation to 
the plant brought the cost up to 
36.23¢ a pound. Choice graded cattle 
of this kind yield 59.5% of their live 
weight in dressed beef. Thus, after 
processing, Fairchild’s cost for a beef 
carcass hung up in the cooler was 
60.89¢ a pound against a ceiling price 
of 57.5¢. That meant a loss of $3.39 
per 100 pounds. Allowing for the 
yield from skins and other by-prod- 
ucts, the loss per head came out at 
$11.54 or, on 125 head, a loss of $1,- 
442.50 a week. 

What could Fairchild do? If his 
company quit it would lose its organ- 
ization and clientele of buyers and 
sellers; its equipment would deterior- 
ate. But if it continued to operate it 
would go broke in a hurry. 

Here’s where you as a would-be 
beef buyer come into the picture. The 
decision actually made was to cut out 
as much of the beef kill as possible 
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by Wheeler McMillen 





Pathfinder 
“Dying” salute. Fairchild’s corral 
symbolizes the plight of small business. 


and develop hog and sheep tonnage 
in order to hold the company together 
and keep losses down. 

Thus the company’s corral, 
formerly crowded with choice graded 
beef, is empty. In the middle of this 
corral, when a newsman took his pic- 
ture last week, Fairchild stood with 
hands outstretched, showing he could 
still smile. Said Tiny: “My open- 
handed gesture in this picture means 
I’m just a little guy, about to die, and 
I salute you.” 


a a * 


As Fairchild sees it, the chances 
are 90 out of 100 that his company 
will have to shut down and he and 
four others will probably lose every- 
thing. “We had to decide,” he said, 
“whether we'd fight it out or go broke. 
We've decided we'll fight . . .” 

Tiny’s company appears to be the 
victim of what Donald Richberg, one- 
time New Dealer and NRA chief, re- 
cently described as the new “priv- 
ileged” class—the bureaucrats “who 
are privileged to decide how everyone 
should live and work [and, in Fair- 
child’s case, go broke] for the good of 
society.” 

* & 


Is this what the American people 
want? Tiny and his associates are 
asking. Do they prefer black markets 
to having beef that finds its own price 
level free of controls? Should Govern- 
ment be allowed to destroy a small 
business which is trying to provide 
people with food they want and need? 





be to join non-Communist labor organiza- 
tions, then sabotage allied rearmament. 
Giving the word to 200 top Red unionists 
in Berlin, Communist Benoit Frachon last 
week told them to infiltrate such unions 
by signing up as rank-and-file members 
“even if it is less brilliant, less striking, 
than to be a great leader of an organiza- 
tion which may have all the qualities of 
revolutionary purity but which may never- 
theless suffer from one small defect: the 
absence of members.” 


Bull’s-eye. Political science is now 
indebted to the town clerk of London’s 
Stoke Newington district for this critique 
of bureaucracy. Said C. Kent Wright last 
week: “Centralization has two great dan- 
gers—apathy at the circumference and 
apoplexy at the center.” 


Sidelights 


Inflation note. The Durable Toy 
and Novelty Corp. of Hackensack, N. J., 
has remodeled its line of toy banks to 
eliminate the slot for pennies. Now its 
miniature cash registers will ring up only 
nickels, dimes and quarters. “Pennies 
mean very little to children today,” the 
firm’s president explained. “They show 
little appreciation for anything less than 
a dime.” 


Whiz-bang. What’s falling on the 
Southwest? For two weeks the skies from 
Oklahoma to Mexico have been lit up like 
a Christmas tree by plunging fireballs— 
eight of them to date. Some were silent. 
some so thunderous they shattered glass. 
Then @ver an Oklahoma farm fell a mys- 
terious shower of tinsel. Best (but not 
very reliable) guesses so far: The fire- 
balls are meteors—though astronomers 
say such a display is astounding: the tin- 
sel is “window,” the showers of tinfoil 
dropped by the Air Force to confuse en- 
emy radar—though the A. F. denies it has 
scattered any in the area. 


Nuclear heating. The world’s first 
atomic heating plant went into action this 
Monday to heat an 80-room office build- 
ing near Britain’s nuclear energy plant at 
Harwell. Weighing eight tons, but not 
bigger than an industrial furnace, the 
unit will draw heat directly from the ex- 
perimental atom pile, warm the water 
which is circulated throughout the system. 

Not a thing to wear. The sartorial 
burden of being one of America’s “best- 
dressed businessmen” is rarely appre- 
ciated by the public. Last week Herbert 
W. Hart, president of the grocery chain 
of C. F. Smith Co., enumerated the ward- 
robe it took to merit the honor just 
awarded him by the Custom Tailors 
Guild: 75 to 80 suits (with two new ones 
each month) ; 400 ties; 45 to 50 pairs of 
custom-made shoes; 12 hats, 15 sport 
coats, 25 to 30 pairs of slacks; 15 top- 
coats and overcoats; five raincoats; in- 
numerable socks. 
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Are volunteers good enough? 


Small town firemen may save the big cities 


in an atomic attack on the U.S. 


By Donald S. Stroetzel 


At a firemen’s convention, years 
ago, the chief of a big city department 
thought he had a clinching argument to 
prove the superiority of his paid fire 
fighters over volunteers from the smaller 
communities. Looking straight at a vol- 
unteer chief, whose town equipment con- 
sisted of one small pumper, he barked: 
“What would you do, sir, if you had to 
fight a fire at the top of a 20-story 
building?” 

The “vamp” chief was in no mood to 
be trapped. “I'd wait,” he said quickly, 
“until the building burned down to the 
third floor; then I'd put the fire out.” 

Vols like to tell this story to point 
up the resourcefulness in debate as well 
as fire-fighting of the nation’s million vol- 
unteer firemen, men from all walks of life 
who freely give their time to put out two- 
thirds of the million fires which break out 
annually. But until recently, most of their 
90,000 paid firemen colleagues were un- 
convinced: They could not believe vamps 
had the training or equipment to cope 
with conflagrations in skyscraper or slum. 

“Not in my memory,” New York 
City Fire Chief Peter Loftus said stiffly 
a few weeks ago, “has the city ever 
called for help from volunteers in the 
suburbs.” 

Suddenly, at 8:16 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 14, all that changed. 

Precisely at that moment, firemen 
Harry Mansfield and Robert Smith 
smartly connected 2%-inch hoses from 
their pumping engine to a dirty green 
fire hydrant at 124th Street and Nicholas 
Avenue in the heart of New York’s Har- 
lem. Both engine and firemen had been 
sent by the volunteer Independent Hose 
Co. of Ossining, N. Y. (pop. 12,000), 42 
miles north. 

Westchester Commuters. In re- 
sponse to an emergency call from New 
York’s fire department, Ossining’s en- 
gines and nine others from suburban 
Westchester County (all but three 
manned by volunteers) had highballed 
over slippery roads to check points at the 
city line. There, guides from New York’s 
department had taken them to the scene 
of “incidents” in Harlem and on the East 
Side. 

The “incidents” in this case turned 
out to be imaginary bomb-caused fires, 
just as the “emergency call” had been a 
practice Yellow Alert—Civilian Defense 
warning of enemy bombers. 

Two rigs arrived late; they had 
rendezvoused at the wrong check point. 
But generally, New York firemen grunted 
approval. Thoroughly briefed, the vamps 
even resisted the impulse to sound their 
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sirens in defiance of New York’s anti- 
noise rules. 

“As far as I can see, the thing 
worked like a clock,” reported New 
York’s Chief Loftus the next day. “Every 
piece reported. And there was not a 
single report of an accident.” 

New York wasn’t the only city be- 
coming vol conscious. Providence, R.L., 


got a convincing demonstration of their 
prowess early this month when 87 pump- 
ers from three states lined the north 
bank of the Woonasquatucket River, and 
met an imaginary atomic fire-storm with 
a wall of water. Nearly a score of other 
cities have called on volunteers. Every 
defense center knows by now that fire, 
not blast, did 80% of the bomb damage 
in World War II. It could happen here. 
So could the almost complete destruction 
of the bombed city’s fire department, as 
happened at Hiroshima. Hopefully a 
Yellow Alert might give city firemen 


time to move to the outskirts, ready to 
contain the fire when it comes. But at- 
tack could come without warning. Vol- 
unteers would have to fill in. 

Model T Equipment. Are they 
good enough? Nobody, last week, could 
give an all-inclusive answer. “I know 
some volunteers with 1918 engines,” said 
tough-talking Ed Jagger, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs. “But I 
also know of paid departments with en- 
gines just as old. It depends upon the 
company.” 

Some vol groups are of course 
very good. Westchester County, thanks 
to the enthusiastic leadership of. County 
Fire Co-ordinator Roi B. Woolley, na- 
tional fire-fighting co-ordinator in World 
War II, has a hot organization. Its 171 





Wide World 
Providence A-bomb defense. Volunteers raise a water wall against a “fire-storm.” 


pumpers are mostly first-rate. Its men 
are well trained. Moreover, by radio and 
telephone, paid dispatchers — supple- 
mented by volunteers like Paul Gerring- 
er, postmaster at Valhalla, and TV re- 
pairman Edward White of Hartsdale— 
keep a close fire watch over the entire 
435-square-mile county. In seconds, they 
can send a Tarrytown engine rolling 
to an Elmsford conflagration, or detail a 
Peekskill pumper to protect Ossining 
while Ossining’s equipment fights an out- 
of-town fire. 

But how many Westchesters do we 
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have in America? Not enough, the rec- 
ord indicates. A PATHFINDER survey of 
fire marshals in ten states showed losses 
per fire nearly twice as great in towns 
under 25,000, nearly all volunteer pro- 
tected.* Only a handful of counties, like 
Franklin in Ohio and Prince Georges in 
Maryland, even have radio control. 

The vols have led the paid city 
companies in introduction of many new 
techniques, such as the use of fog (finely 
diffused water), mechanical foam, and 
“wet water” (a detergent makes one 
gallon of water do the work of 100). 
But volunteers have also shown char- 
acteristic deficiencies: inadequate em- 
phasis on fire prevention (the number of 
building fires in cities of over a million 
dropped 22% last year but the small 
town figure rose), and inadequate train- 
ing of firemen. 

For lack of training, one Maryland 
town of 500 population lost its only in- 
dustry to fire: A volunteer operator did 
not know he had to turn a valve to prime 
the fire engine pump. In another state, 
legend has it that volunteers couldn’t get 
hose to the roof of a burning building be- 
cause they couldn’t raise the extension 
ladder: They had it upside down. 

No community can afford such poorly 
trained firefighters, because no commun- 
ity is too small for a disaster. One week 
after Fire Chief Alvin DeHollander of 
Brighton, N. Y., lectured a convention on 
“What to do if disaster strikes,” disaster 
struck—in his own town. A broken valve 
in the gas main skyrocketed gas pres- 

*The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
does not recommend volunteer departments for 
cities over 25,000. Harrisburg and Reading, Pa., 


are among the few exceptions. They supplement 
volunteers with a few paid firemen. - 
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sures; fires and explosions killed three 
and wrecked 40 homes. 

This month, fires destroyed the $300,- 
000 school in Edwardsport, Ind. (pop. 
850); burned to death a young mother 
and her three children in Butler, Pa. 
(pop. 23,500) ; routed 25 guests and em- 
ployes from a Kaukauna, Wis. (pop. 
8,400), hotel; leveled a $40,000 Baptist 
church in Medina, N. Y. (pop. 6,100) ; 
and drove a family of five in their night 
clothes into the sub-freezing night at Sap- 
pington, Mo. (pop. 350). 

Let It Burn. Fires have a peculiar 
characteristic of outstripping training 
unless a volunteer outfit keeps sharp. 
Suppose, for example, a truck carrying 
butadiene, a_ relatively new chemical 
used in synthetic rubber. caught fire. 
What should the vols do? Put it out? 
It would be precisely the wrong thing. 
Extinguishing the flame would cover 
the area with vapor; a spark from the 
ignition of an auto could cause a tre- 
mendous explosion. Better to let the 
fire burn itself out, train hoses on ex- 
posed buildings. 

Few communities have a butadiene 
problem, but nearly every community 
uses “bottled gas,” almost as difficult to 
control when afire. Similarly, the win- 
dowless ‘shopping centers now in vogue 
pose difficult problems for the fire-fight- 
er accustomed to opening windows for 
better fire control. 

Key fire-fighting officials agree that 
only intensive, practical training can 
keep fire-fighters abreast of develop- 
ments. To give it, 32 states have fire 
schools. Others conduct county-wide 
courses. Last year, one out of eight of 
the nation’s volunteers took ome formal 





training. But for many of them; training 
meant only inadequate firehouse drills, 
parades, and dangerous tournament com- 
petition. 

“The parade,” admits Robert Byrus#® 
head of Maryland’s fire school, “isn’t 
enough. I just can’t believe, for ex- 
ample, that one big Maryland town 
which has never sent a man to fire 
school [but can always send big con- 
tingents to out-of-town parades], is as 
well equipped to handle a fire as little 
Pocomoke City, Md. It has only 3.200 
population but put 52 men through 20 
three-hour sessions of primary fire 
school and 20 men through the 23-ses- 
sion advanced course.” 

Some states, like Iowa, which has 
only four full-time state fire instructors, 
can’t do as adequate a job of training as 
Pennsylvania, for example, which has a 
model fire school at Lewistown. But near- 
ly every volunteer company can do more 
than it is doing. 

e elf the chief is elected, volun- 
teers should insist on a trained fireman. 

e @ If adequate schools are not avail- 
able within a state, the company should 
consider sending a good prospective local 
instructor to the annual Fire Department 
Instructor's Conference in Memphis in 
January or to other state fire schools. 

e e If local firemen get stale from 
lack of fires, any company can pick an 
isolated lot, built its own mock-up house 
of cinder block, and practice on fires set 
with crankcase drippings or scrap lum- 
ber. 

ee A volunteer company may not 
receive enough up-to-date instruction ma- 
terial. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, for example, issues frequent 
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Alarm, In Prince Georges County it puts dispatcher Charles Xander on radio, rings bedside bell of fireman James Reed. 
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The great fire at Peshtigo, Wis., 
doesn’t even rate a line in most ency- 
clopedias, largely because it blazed 
in obscurity on the same day (Oct. 8, 
1871) as the great Chicago fire. But it 
killed more people—1,152—than any 
other conflagration in United States 
history. 


bulletins on techniques. Fire Engineering 
magazine is a red-bound gold mine. Also 
very helpful: The International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs and National Fire 
Protection Association. 

Again and again these authorities 
stress that adequate fire prevention 
could reduce fire losses 90%. It took 
little Atlantic, Iowa (pop. 6,480), to 
show what could be done. 

Little Champ. In 1949, Atlantic 
bowed only to Memphis in a national 
fire prevention contest. Last year, it won 
first prize over 3,000 other entries. Its 
secrets: posters, Boy Scout trips to fire 
houses, and a competitive building in- 
spection. Fire-fighters divide into two 


America’s worst fire: Can you name it? 










Local forest fires had been burn- 
ing near the lumber town of 2,000 
population. A violent windstorm 
picked up the flames. Only a few peo- 
ple were saved. Today, rebuilt Pesh- 
tigo is protected by volunteer firemen 
with two engines—one 16 years old, 
the other 23. 


teams; the winner, rated on speed and 
efficiency in finding fire hazards, is 
taken to dinner by the loser. 

Similarly, Woodsboro, Tex. (pop. 
1,450), held fire losses to $881 in 11 
years with a fire prevention campaign. 
It holds two-day-a-week classes in fire pre- 
vention at local schools, even has a junior 
fire department (boys 11 to 16) which 
answers alarms and develops talent. 

There’s no area in which the average 
company can’t improve itself. Perhaps 
the need is a siren with coded signals 
to indicate where volunteers should go. 
Perhaps the best system is to alert fire- 
men with miniature radio sets in every 
fireman’s home, or with bedside bells. 


Maybe the need is for a new truck, or 
for a coded method of identifying farms: 
“There’s a fire at farm 5” instead of 
“there’s a fire at the Smith farm.” 

Whatever the need, it probably costs 
money. Volunteers raise about $22 mil- 
lion a year. They could use much more. 
Sometimes townships buy their equip- 
ment; more often volunteers must raise 
it through picnics, private drinking clubs, 
slot machines and bingo. 

Tight Budget. Recent crackdowns 
on gambling have dealt many departments 
a cruel stab. Connecticut’s Governor 
learned how cruel when Danbury firemen 
told him he was unwelcome to speak in 
the town: He had vetoed a bill legalizing 
bingo. 

On the way in are new methods of 
raising money. Rockville, Md., invested 
$33,000 in a fully equipped carnival 
ground, recouped its investment in one 
summer with a locally operated carnival. 
One Pennsylvania company lives on the 
income of popcorn machines. 

Often money given to volunteers 
comes back with interest, even if you 
never have a fire. Two New York ham- 
lets found this out in 1947 when they set 
up a fire district with four vol com- 
panies: As a direct result insurance rates 
dropped 36% within the next three years. 

Merely supporting local fire-fighters 
financially, of course, is not always 
enough. Maybe what your department 
needs is new members. 

In many communities, especially 
those where the fire house is the center 
of social life, fire-fighting already has 
respect. In any case it should have. 
George Washington wasn’t too busy to be 
a vol. How about you? 





— 


Motorola Ince. 


Attack. It can use radio, “wet water,” fog, foam and oxygen masks for problems ranging from train wrecks to burning towns. 
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U.S. foreign policy—Taft version 
The Senator’s book spells out his ideas for ’52 


What would U.S. foreign policy be 
if Robert Alphonso Taft were elected in 
1952? A brisk, specific and tough-minded 
answer was given the nation last week by 
a well-qualified informant: Senator Taft 
himself. In a book sure to be extensively 
quoted in °52, by Democrats as well as 
Republicans—A Foreign Policy for Amer- 
icans (Doubleday: $2)—Ohio’s vigorous 
candidate outlines what the United States, 
under his direction, would do: 

@ @ The United Nations would be re- 
garded as “wholly ineffective under its 
present charter.” 

e e “Some program like the Point 
Four program” would be backed. But 





Senator Taft. His countrymen, too, are 
looking for a policy. (SEE: Foreign) 


“any United States Government contribu- 
tion is in the nature of charity to poor 
countries and should be limited in 
amount.” 

ee The U.S. would build “an all- 
powerful air force” and “by reasonable 
alliance with Britain, Australia and Can- 
ada [secure] control of sea and air.” 
Thus the U.S. “can establish a power 
which can never be challenged by Russia 
and which can to a great extent protect 
Europe.” 

e ¢ Unlimited American troops for 
Europe would be ruled out. “If we com- 
mit ourselves without limitation to the 
European project we will be faced with 
the constant effort to increase the Army 
and the tremendous expense involved in 
that effort.” 

ee No move would be made to elim- 
inate the veto power in the U.N. How- 
ever, a new attempt at collective security 
would be launched. “The only way to 
establish peace is to write a law, agreed 
to by each of the nations, to govern the 
relations of such nations with each other.” 

e@ @ The rearmament program would 
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be made to conform with a top budgetary 
ceiling of $75 billion a year for all Fed- 
eral expenditures. “We cannot and should 
not proceed on the theory that war will 
begin tomorrow.” 

e@ @ The economic and political uni- 
fication of Western Europe would be 
treated with some skepticism. (“I am 
afraid it is contrary to human nature and 
geography”), but “I do not mean to sug- 
gest that we should give up our efforts 
to urge more unity among the countries 
of Western Europe to the extent it is 
possible.” 

e e To Chiang Kai-shek and the Na- 
tionalist Government of China would go 
“100% support” on Formosa and the is- 
sue of seating Red China in the U.N. 

e @ The U.S. would favor “the policy 
of the free hand,” intervening or not 
intervening in its own best interests. It 
would “conduct a world-wide propaganda 
in behalf of liberty” and, working with 
exiles eager to re-infiltrate their Iron Cur- 
tain countries, “give the Soviet govern- 
ment something to worry about.” 


The ‘new’ Connally: 
no Fair Dealer 


“Senator Tawm,” they’re saying in 
Texas, has a bad case of shivers. To 
nurse it, Tom Connally isn’t resting his 
74-year-old bones during the Congres- 
sional recess. The cure is exercise—travel 
—all around the state to beat down the 
rising challenge of young Governor Allen 
Shivers for his Senate seat. A deal of 
traveling faces Long Tom between now 
and the July Democratic primaries (tanta- 
mount to election) if he’s to enjoy the 
fifth term he spoke for last June. 

Popular Governor Shivers hasn’t de- 
clared himself yet. But he controls the 
local Democratic machinery through a 
staunch personal following of “young 
money,” also flirts with the Dixiecrats. 
Connally’s own organization has deter- 
iorated during his 35-year stay in Wash- 
ington, despite the continued backing of 
established wealth. 

Even if Shivers doesn’t run, there 
are plenty of aspirants closer to the vot- 
ers: ex-Congressman Martin Dies, State 
Attorney General Price Daniel and Sec- 
retary of State John Ben Shepperd. 
They’re all riding the anti-Administra- 
tion wave sweeping the oil-rich, cattle- 
rich country. The chip on Texas shoulders 
is built of rising taxes, spreading con- 
trols and zooming Federal outlays. And 
no one forgets that New Dealing Tom 
Connally has been a faithful Administra- 
tion wheelhorse. 

Turnabout. Of late, therefore, the 
venerable Senator has done his best to 
show that he, too, can be an anti-Admin- 


istration Democrat. The Texas mood was 
briefly evident last year in a special elec- 
tion, when the state sent a Republican 
to Congress for the first time in more 
than two decades. He was quickly re- 
placed by a Democrat. But the hint was 
enough for Connally: 

e @ The Senator who had piloted bil- 
lions of dollars worth of foreign aid 
through Congress suddenly began to com- 
plain querulously that ECA was “always 
thinking up ways to spend money.” 

e @ The Senator who favored such 
blatantly “political” diplomatic assign- 
ments as Ed Flynn’s to Australia. Bill 
O’Dwyer’s to Mexico and Chester Bowles’s 
to India, now opposed the important—but 
controversial—nominations of General 
Mark W. Clark to the Vatican and Philip 
C. Jessup to the U.N. 

Long Memory. Connally’s explana- 
tions were interesting. In a voice that 
carried to Texas, he proclaimed his op- 
position to Clark—not on the usual re- 
ligious grounds, but because the general 
ordered the disastrous storming of the 
Rapido River in Italy during World War 
II at heavy loss to the 36th Division, 
composed mostly of Texans. In letters to 
constituents, Connally also claimed credit 
for the delaying tactics that forced Jes- 
sup’s recess (temporary) appointment. 

Connally’s switch, while it may not 
have come soon enough to win back the 
Democratic machine that delivered 88.6% 
of the 1946 vote to elect him, will prob- 
ably hamper Administration plans for 
a new loan to Britain and speeding com- 
pletion of a “pocket striking force” for 
General Eisenhower in Europe. 

If a Democratic Administration is 
returned in November 1952, Connally’s 
defeat might be a distinct relief for the 
President. It would substitute as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee New Dealish Senator Theodore F. 
Green of Rhode Island. 





Wide World 
Governor Shivers. A party wheelhorse 
may run into trouble. (SEE: Connally) 
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General Eisenhower—on the record 


Friends and critics disagree on what he means 


In the Democrats’ desperate sum- 
mer of 1948, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
seemed to many the perfect answer to 
the party’s prayer. 

In the Republicans’ hopeful winter 
of 1951, Dwight D. Eisenhower seems to 
many the perfect answer to the party’s 
prayer. 

To a Gallup-tested majority of the 
voters of both parties, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the most attractive candidate for 
President on either ticket. 

Who, and what, is Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower? Is he, as someone once remarked 
about Texas, “a state of mind”? Is he 
one of those political figures of whom 
it can be said, as Voltaire said of God, 
that if he did not exist it would be neces- 
sary to invent him? Has somebody in- 
vented him, with the aid of shrewd propa- 
ganda and publicity? Is he actually a 
well-informed man _ with well-formed 
ideas on the problems confronting the 
country, or is he simply a human mirror 
into which all men may look and see their 
own hopes and fears reflected? 

To those who go to the record, as 
Americans must do as long as he remains 
a Presidential possibility, the general’s 
views could seem vague and evasive—“a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma” as Churchill described Russia. 
This his friends deny. His words, they 
say, are simple and candid. On the Presi- 
dency itself he has said: 

1945. “In the strongest language 
you can command, you can state that I 
have no political ambitions at all. Make 
it even stronger than that if you can. I'd 
like to go further than Sherman in ex- 
pressing myself on this subject.” 

1947. “I wouldn’t have the effron- 
tery to say I wouldn’t be President of the 
United States. No one has asked me.” 

1948. “It is my conviction that the 
necessary and wise subordination of the 
military to civil power will be best sus- 
tained . . . when life-long professional 
soldiers in the absence of some obvious 
and overriding reasons abstain from seek- 
ing high political office.” 

1950. “I am not going into all the 
hypothetical things that can happen. . . . 
I don’t see why every time I turn around 
I have to answer another question about 
_ 
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1951. “I have never had any po- 
litical aspirations—period. . . . [A mo- 
ment later, asked whether reporters could 
say he would not be a candidate next 
year] Of course you can’t say that... . 
If the time ever comes when my duty 
compels me to say a word of any kind, 
I will say it and you won't have to look— 
you won’t have to worry about that, it 





will be stated positively and definitely. 

“T hope that’s clear.” 

Equally clear have been Ike’s state- 
ments on the major issues facing the 
country. 

“In the industrialized economy of 
the 20th century.” he told the American 


Bar Association on Sept. 5, 1949, “that 
path [to America’s future] lies down the 
middle of the road between the unfettered 
power of concentrated wealth on one 
flank, and the unbridled power of statism 
or partisan interests on the other. .. . 
The middle of the road is -derided by 
all of the right and of the left... . Yet 
here is the truly creative area in which 
we may obtain agreement for construc- 
tive social action compatible with basic 
American principles and with the just 
aspirations of every sincere American. 


. . . We will not accord to the central 
Government unlimited authority, any 
more than we will bow our necks to the 
dictates of the uninhibited seekers after 
personal power in finance, labor, or any 
other field.” 

The general’s views on world peace 
have a comparable simplicity. 

“The best foreign policy,” he de- 
clared at Columbia University on March 
23, 1950, “is to live our daily lives in 
honesty, decency and integrity; at home, 
making our own land a more fitting habi- 
tation for free men; and, abroad, joining 
with those of like mind and heart, to 
make of the world a place where all men 
can dwell in peace.” 

Fundamentals. In the same Bar 
Association speech in 1949 he summed 
up with revealing clarity what he termed 
the “three fundamental principles of 
American life. First, that individual free- 
dom is our most precious possession. . . . 
Second, that all our freedoms, personal. 
economic, social, political—freedom to 
buy, to work, to hire, to bargain, to save, 
to vote, to worship, to gather in a conven- 
tion or join in mutual association; .all 
these are a single bundle. . . . Third, that 
freedom to compete vigorously among 
ourselves, accompanied by a readiness to 
co-operate wholeheartedly for the per- 
formance of community and national 
functions, together make our system the 
most productive on earth.” 

While other contenders for the Re- 
publican nomination, such as Ohio’s Taft, 
have taken a positive and often contro- 
versial stand on labor problems, Eisen- 
hower has treated them with a simplicity 
so great that his critics have sometimes 
called it simple evasion. 

“American working men are prin- 
cipals in the three-member team of cap- 
ital, management, labor .. . ,” he assured 
the Bar Association. “The interests of 
labor and management in most situations 
are identical. Differences are centered al- 
most exclusively in the annual bargain- 
ing conferences. But even here the true 
differences are far more apparent than 
they are real. Intelligent management 
certainly recognizes the need for maxi- 
mum income to workers, consistent with 
reasonable return on investment. With 
equal clarity, labor cannot fail to rec- 
ognize the need for increasing amounts 
of risk capital to provide jobs for our 
constantly growing population.” 


On one subject, aid to Europe, 


Eisenhower has abandoned simplicity for 
a more direct approach. On Feb. 2 of 
this year, speaking in a nationwide broad- 
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Acme 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. A loyal Tru- 
manite causes a Southern uproar and... 


cast, he emphasized that “our concern in 
Europe is far more than sentimental. Our 
own security is directly involved. . . . 
The preservation of free America re- 
quires our participation in the defense 
of Western Europe. . . .” 

Unanswered Questions. It is to 
statements such as these that his fellow 
Americans must turn in assessing where 
Dwight D. Eisenhower stands. In the 
main, his critics say, his recorded words 
seem to indicate that he is for home and 
mother, and against sin. What, they ask, 
does he think about the Taft-Hartley 
labor law, hottest item in industrial poli- 
tics? Was he for or against the recent 
tax increase? Does he favor the China 
policy pursued by the State Department 
under Dean Acheson? Is he in favor of 
the way the Korean War is being fought, 
or would he like to see it ended as 
speedily as possible? 

To all of these questions Ike can 
reply with one pat answer: He’s a mili- 
tary man, his job is the European com- 
mand, it’s outside his responsibility to 
pass upon major policy issues. Yet the 
President of the United States handles 
nothing else. 

Apparently, 


unless he makes a 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated 
this year ........ .$91,626,563,165 

Still unspent from past ap- 
propriations $41,017,877,082 

Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $16,593,529,387 
(Average family contribution: 
$376) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent ........$22.517,009,543 
(Average family cost: $511) 

The Government owes 

-+. $275,839,916,690 
(Average family share: $5,847) 
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formal announcement of candidacy soon 
and follows it up with a detailed state- 
ment of his views, those Americans who 
wish to vote for Eisenhower will have to 
take him solely on faith. He may have the 
world’s finest answers to the world’s 
toughest problems, but if he does he’s 
keeping them strictly a secret from his 
fellow citizens. 


‘Solid’ South: 
the split widens 


Harry Truman has replaced Abra- 
ham Lincoln in the hearts of at least one 
section of the American public—the 
South, where the Great Emancipator’s 
name is hardly one to conjure with. 

At Hot Springs, Ark., 16 Governors 
of Southern states gathered in conference 
last week. Of these—all Democrats ex- 
cept Maryland’s Theodore R. McKeldin 
—the pro-Truman contingent numbered a 
lonely four. At least seven were outspo- 
kenly anti-Truman, the rest showed vary- 
ing degrees of hostility. 

One of the Trumanites happened to 
be host and chairman, Sidney S. McMath 
of Arkansas. But for this, proceedings 
might have been even more one-sided and 
more ominous for the Administration 
than they were. 

McMath, making the most of his 
control of the program, turned over the 
platform to Texan Sam Rayburn, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and loyal 
Administration man. Knowing what was 
in the Governors’ minds, Rayburn made 
a quick pitch for sweet unity. If the 
South for any reason split the party now, 
he warned, it might hand the 1952 elec- 
tion to the Republicans on a platter. 

Harry—or Else. “Whether we love 
or hate Harry Truman in these troubled 
times,” said Rayburn, “he is our leader 
—or we have none.” He got a four-man 
burst of applause, from Governors W. 
Kerr Scott of North Carolina, Elbert N. 
Carvel of Delaware, Gordon Browning of 
Tennessee and McMath. McKeldin 
walked out. 

Next morning Rayburn got a scorch- 
ing reproof. It came from one of the na- 
tion’s senier statesmen, Governor James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina, probably 
speaking for most of his fellow execu- 
tives. There was a limit, Byrnes explained 
grimly, to party loyalty. The South sim- 
ply wouldn’t commit itself to supporting 
any candidate the Democrats happened to 
pick, even if it meant sacrificing patron- 
age and vital committee chairmanships 
in Congress. The South, said Byrnes, isn’t 
solid any more: “It’s a doubtful South.” 

Byrnes wouldn’t say he’d lead a 
Southern separatist, anti-Truman move, 
though he certainly implied that he might 
go along with one—if necessary. 

Apparently the South’s price for 
sticking with the party included three 
main items: (1) reinstatement of the 
rule—junked by Roosevelt Democrats in 
1936—that two thirds of a convention 





. .. Byrnes responds with a call to sub- 
ordinate the party. (SEE: Solid) 


must agree on candidates; (2) abolition 
of civil rights and perhaps pro-labor 
planks in the party platform; (3) a Presi- 
dential candidate other than Harry Tru- 
man (Byrnes suggested Virginia’s Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd or Georgia’s Senator 
Richard B. Russell). 

Stronger Revolt? The plain-spoken 
vigor of the Southern Governors’ opposi- 
tion to Harry Truman, personally, hinted 
at the presence of something the 1948 
Dixiecrat revolt lacked: a real grass-roots 
objection among Southern voters to Tru- 
man the man, to his policies and to his 
Washington cronies. If this were so, it 
gave the astute Southern political leaders 
virtually no choice, even if they wanted 
one. If they didn’t block Truman, their 
own voters might desert them. 

The South might postpone open re- 
volt until it had tried selling its views 
to the Democratic National Convention 
next July—but there would be no back- 
ing down this time. . 


Bishops’ blast 


The nation’s 132 Catholic cardi- 
nals, archbishops and bishops met in 
Washington last week and issued a blast 
against the Government without prece- 
dent in American history. 

Less than a month after President 
Truman sought to appoint an Ambassador 
to the Vatican, members of the church 
hierarchy roundly condemned the moral 
atmosphere of the Administration he 
heads. 

“The principle that ‘anything goes’ 
simply because people are thought not 
to expect any high degree of honor in 
politicians is grossly wrong,” they said 
in a 2,500-word statement. “We have to 
recover that sense of personal obligation 
on the part of the voter and that sense 
of public trust on the part of the elected 
official which give meaning and dignity 
to political life.” 
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Shepherd. “You can’t find out how a battle is going sitting at a command post.” 
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Lemuel Shepherd: top “Devil Dog” 


He drives his men, but drives himself harder 


By Harry D. Wohl 


The machine-gun bullet caught 
young Lt. Lemuel Cornick Shepherd Jr. 
of the U.S. Marine Corps in the neck, 
just missing the jugular vein. But, as the 
citation with his Navy Cross reads, “he 
declined medical treatment and _ con- 
tinued courageously to lead his men.” 

That was in Belleau Wood in France 
33 years ago. Ever since “in every clime 
and place,” Shepherd has continued to 
lead—so conspicuously that President 
Truman has named him the twentieth 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

On New Britain in 1943 Brigadier 
General Shepherd slogged through the 
mud with his men. To an officer who said 
it was dangerous for a man with a star 
on his collar to be up front, Shepherd 
replied: “You can’t find out how a battle 
is going sitting at a command post.” 

Before the Guam invasion, Shepherd 
said: “U.S. Marines never fail. . . . May 
God protect us in all dangers.” He 
shared all the dangers with his brigade 
and won a beachhead in a few hours. 

Assigned to secure the Yontan air- 
field on Okinawa in three days, the 6th 
Marine Division—Major General Shep- 
herd commanding—did it in one day. An 
admiring Army officer said: “The 6th 
was the most professional outfit I ever 
saw. All they wanted to do was attack.” 

Combat Teamwork. Shepherd had 
whipped the 6th into shape on Guadal- 
canal. He told it: “A combat team is 
like a football team—it must know its 
plays before it enters the game. Every 
man must be so well disciplined that he 
will automatically comply with orders 
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under fire.” His men dubbed him “The 
Driver.” He drove himself the hardest of 
all. “We worried that he would break 
down,” recalled Brig. Gen. John C. 
McQueen, then his chief of staff. “While 
we were wet with sweat, he stayed dry 
and chided us in his Norfolk drawl for 
not being in trim.” Shepherd—of medium 
height, thin of hair, brown-eyed—was 
solid from years of polo, swimming and 
spear-fishing. 

An Episcopalian, deeply religious, 
he had grace said at his mess, “passing 
the buck” to a different officer each 
day. Once a week Shepherd toasted the 
6th: “. . . and in battle strike with the 
force of a crusader for corps and coun- 
try.” 

Shepherd had prophesied: “The long 


hours devoted to training will pay big | 


dividends when the chips are down.” 
They did—on Okinawa and elsewhere. 
For Shepherd, a lifetime devoted to 


training is paying off with one of the 
most coveted of commands. 

Even as a boy in Norfolk, Va., where 
he was born Feb. 10, 1896, the only son 
of a physician, he wanted to be a sol- 
dier. A month after graduation from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1917 he was on 
his way to France with the Marines. 

He was in the thin band across the 
Chateau Thierry-Paris road which held 
off the Germans for three days, then 
counter-attacked. It was then he evolved 
his theory of battle: “Attack—and put 
the heat on the enemy and keep it on.” 

Between Wars. He suffered three 
wounds in World War I. Later he served 
in Germany, was aide to President Har- 
ding, saw duty in Brazil, at sea, in China 
and with the Garde d’Haiti. He was so 
wrapped up in work in Haiti that his 
wife (the former Virginia Driver, whom 
he married in 1922) had an orderly set 
an alarm clock to remind him when to’ eat. 

In Haiti he picked up a gendarme’s 
nightstick, known as a cocomacaque, and 
it has been his inseparable companion 
ever since. When the Marines began 
their epic breakout from the Chosin Re- 
servoir in Korea, Lieutenant General 
Shepherd flew to Hamhung. A marine 
said: “Shep’ll get em out. He’ll beat off 
the Reds with that big stick of his.” 

As Commanding General, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Pacific, Shepherd was back 
in Korea for the tenth time last week. 
As in the past, he had probably studied 
every document available and had in 
hand a written estimate of the situation. 

Shepherd’s faith in the Marines laps 
over into his family. His sons, Lemuel 
C. Shepherd III and Wilson E. D. Shep- 
herd, are Marine lieutenants, and his 
daughter Virginia is the wife of Marine 
Capt. James B. Ord Jr. 

Proud of his medals and decora- 
tions—42 to date—because they were 
won by a marine, Shepherd wears them 
all on formal occasions. 

He will get his fourth star, be- 
coming a full general, next January. His 
friend, Gen. Clifton B. Cates, will step 
down, and General Shepherd will com- 
mand—for four years—the 176-year-old 
Marine Corps, now 204,000 strong. 

Then, more than ever, said a Ma- 
rine friend, echoing the Marines’ Hymn, 
“You will always find us on the job: the 
United States Marines.” 


Marine firsts 


1. The first marine was enrolled on Nov. 
10, 1775, at a waterfront inn, Tun Tavern (no 
longer standing), in Philadelphia. 

2. The first commandant of the Marine 
Corps was Capt. Samuel Nicholas. 

3. The first landing of Marines occurred 
at New Providence, the Bahamas, in 1776. 

4. The first woman marine, Lucy Brewer, 
concealed her sex. She served in 1812. 

5. The first Marine action in Korea was 
during an expedition against natives in 1871. 
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Doctor’s orders 
for lawmakers 


A hot speech by an emotionally 
aroused Congressman may boost his blood 
pressure 20 to 80 points and impose a 
heavy strain on him. But another speaker, 
emotions under control, may benefit from 
arm-waving and shouting; it gives him 
exercise, opens his lungs to more air. 

These were the observations last 
week of Dr. George W. Calver, who has 
watched Capitol Hill health problems for 
23 years. He went over to Congress from 
the Naval Dispensary in 1928 after Rep- 
resentative Martin Madden of Illinois, 
suffering a heart attack, died before a 
doctor could be found. 

Dr. Calver—who advised Senator 
Harry Truman to take his famous morn- 
ing walks—says that adherence to these 
simple rules will fit a man for any work: 

I. Eat wisely. 

Il. Drink plentifully (of water). 


III. Eliminate thoroughly. 

IV. Bathe cleanly. 

V. Exercise rationally. 

VI. Accept inevitables (don’t worry). 

VII. Play enthusiastically. 

VIII. Relax completely. 

IX. Sleep sufficiently. 

X. Check up occasionally. 

Every person needs a hobby and “the 
hygiene of a quiet mind,” Dr. Calver 
holds. At 64, practicing what he pre- 
scribes, he has a hobby (“tinkering”) 
and the vigor of a man of 50. 


‘Mike’s place’ 


A notable performer with knife 
and fork, plump Price Stabilizer Michael 
V. DiSalle praised the fare in Augusto 
Vasaio’s Italian restaurant on New York 
Avenue. But he criticized the atmosphere. 

Business was slim last winter when 
DiSalle first went there. Vasaio sighed. 
But he followed DiSalle’s suggestions, 
dug down, renovated, installed air con- 
ditioning, put potted plants at the door. 
DiSalle shrugged, found more faults, 





Capitol without Congressmen 


As always, the Capitol was a 
busy place last week, even though 
Congress was away. It shone resplen- 
dently in the bright autumn sun after 
its annual bath—with fire hose—from 
the tip of the Statue of Freedom to the 


toe of the wide stairways. Inside, 
painters freshened the walls. 
Through its corridors daily mean- 
dered 300 to 400 tourists, informed 
about its wonders by 20 guides. For 
the 158-man police force, half of the 
committee staffs, document room, dis- 
bursing office and postal clerks, there 
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was no holiday. Little mail went out 
but much came in for the absent law- 
makers. Many kept secretaries on the 
job to clear desks while they them- 
selves maintained offices in their baili- 
wicks to tend to constituents’ wants 
and to show their faces to the voters. 
Other legislators (about 100) roamed 
the world on official business. 

And in the Capitol basement the 
architect’s office pondered a grim 
problem: what to do to insure “con- 
tinuity of Government” if an atom 
bomb ever fell on that building. 





_ Pathfinder 
Satisfied. DiSalle with the food, Vasaio 
with his booming business. (SEE: Mike’s) 


chuckled secretly and brought friends 
almost daily. 

Last week spaghetti sold like hot 
cakes at Vasaio’s. Even important people 
had to phone for reservations. All but 
one. For DiSalle, Vasaio always has a 
table waiting. 


‘Bless this house’ 


“I pray heaven to bestow the best 
of blessings on this house, and on all 
that shall hereafter inhabit it. May none 
but honest and wise men ever rule under 
this roof.” 

President John Adams wrote those 
words to his wife Abigail when he 
reached Washington—the new capital of 
his country—on November 2, 1800. The 
prayer was for the White House. More 
than. a century later President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had the words carved over 
the fireplace in the State Dining Room. 

When Abigail reached the unfinished 
mansion, “built for ages to come” (but 
now being rebuilt to avoid collapse), she 
was distressed by the lack of bells to 
summon the servants and by the shortage 
of wood (only nine cords) to take the 
chill off the place. 

Muddy Boulevard. Visiting the 
mansion, members of Congress had to 
take a “long and circuitous” route to 
avoid the swamp that was Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Thomas Jefferson brought “gracious 
living” to the White House and gave his 
guests foods America never tasted before 
—waffles, macaroni and vanilla. 

Statuesque Dolly Madison (she 
spelled it Dolley) dominated the house 
and made her Wednesday night “drawing 
rooms” the talk of the town. 

Others lived at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue—30 First Families after Adams. 
Most were honest; not all were wise. 

Their human sides were detailed 
last fortnight with freshness and wit in 
a new book, White House Profile (Bobbs- 
Merrill: $4), by Bess Furman, veteran 
Washington reporter. 


PATHFINDER 


Would you vote for a Communist? 


Reds are still allowed on ballots in most states 


Communists are still legally free to 
hold public office in the Federal Govern- 
ment and almost half the states. This 
holds true although (1) the Communist 
Party in the U.S. is the echo of Moscow; 
(2) under the Smith Act top leaders of 
the party have been sent to prison for 
conspiring to advocate the violent over- 
throw of the Government, and (3) the 
party’s second-string commissars have 
been arrested on conspiracy charges. 
(Curiously, many secretaries of state, 
when questioned by PATHFINDER, said 
they knew nothing about the Smith Act, 
which Congress passed in 1940.) 

If a Communist were elected to Con- 
gress it would be up to the House or 
Senate, making their own rules, whether 
to bar him or seat him, the U.S. Attorney 
General’s effice said. 

Reds Not Wanted. Only nine states 
bar the Communist Party by name from 
the ballot: Arkansas, California (the law 
applies only to the primary), Florida, [lli- 
nois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. Eleven states bar any 
political party advocating overthrow of 
the Government: Alabama, Delaware, In- 
diana, Maryland (the Ober law bars the 
candidate by requiring an oath, but does 
not apply to Congressional candidates), 
Mississippi, New Jersey (law invalid for 
Governor, State Senator or Representa- 
tive), Ohio (appeal to Supreme Court per- 
mitted) , Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 


and Washington (similar to Maryland 
law). 

In Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Mexico and West Virginia rulings of the 
secretary of state or opinions of the at- 
torney general serve to keep Communists 
off the ballot. 

No restrictions as to Communists on 
the ballot appear in the election laws of 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota (but Communists are barred from 
civil defense jobs), Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire (ex- 
cept where a person is convicted of sub- 
version), New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and 
Virginia. In Louisiana the Democratic 
State Central Committee adopted a reso- 
lution prohibiting Communists on the 
Democratic primary ballot. 

In many states the Communists are 
excluded because they lack sufficient reg- 
istered members to qualify as a political 
party. 

In other states the secretary of state 
may refuse to recognize a Communist peti- 
tion for a place on the ballot. 

In 1946 Communist candidates for 
Congressman got only 3,978 votes, for U.S. 
Senator only 6,670. 

Law or no law, it isn’t likely, today or 
tomorrow, that Communists will get far by 
legal balloting. 





Wide World 


San Francisco. Forgetful Nob Hill drivers may get in the groove. (SEE: Oops!) 
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Caudle. Here he tells of his “broken 
heart” after his dismissal. (SEE: HST) 


HST hand forced again 


As the scalpel of a Congressional 
committee cut deeper into the malig- 
nant growths discovered in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, President Truman per- 
formed some radical surgery of his own. 
Last week he “requested and accepted” 
the resignation of Assistant Attorney 
Genera] Theron L. Caudle, chief of the 
Justice Department’s tax division, even 
before Caudle knew he had been fired. 

Caudle, whose duty was to prosecute 
tax frauds, was ousted because “he had 
engaged in outside activities which the 
President feels are incompatible with 
the duties of his office.” 

“My heart is broken,” said Caudle 
later. He added: “I will go to bed to- 
night with a clear and serene conscience, 
just as I have done every night since I 
came to the department.” 

Whatever the state of Caudle’s con- 
science might be, the special House in- 
vestigating committee announced that it 
would go right on looking into his affairs 
and those of his fellow tax officials. 


Oops! 


San Francisco’s hills are its beau- 
ty and its headache. Now Captain Jack 
Eker of the traffic bureau thinks he has 
the solution: six-foot diagonal notches 
cut into sidewalk curbings to restrain 
runaway autos whose drivers forget to 
set brakes and gears when they park 
their cars. 

Runaways caused 711 accidents in 
1949, injured 27 persons, damaged 684 
homes and business establishments. Toll 
for 1950 reached 744 accidents; 1951 
rate is climbing even higher. If engi- 
neers and the Board of Supervisors ap- 
prove, the city’s motorists will be firmly 
anchored in the near future. 
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Why England wants more from us 
Churchill may ask for coal and steel 


to help his war bankrupted island re-arm 


Each American has sent Britain 
$3.94 a year since the start of World War 
II in 1939. That $7 billion in loans and 
gifts had helped our chief ally get back 
on its feet by 1950, ready to start repay- 
ing. Then came Korea: Britain began 
to slip into the red again. Now Winston 
Churchill is due in Washington. There 
are rumors he will seek a new loan. 

Churchill probably will not ask for 
more money—since loans have to be re- 
paid in hard-to-get dollars. But in early 
January he might seek material aid. For 
the hard fact is that America’s sidekick 
may not be able to pull its full weight in 
the Cold War. Already, in steel alone, 
British output of 15.8 million tons a 
year (half again the pre-war rate) is 
nearly a million tons less than Britons 
could turn out if they could buy enough 
iron ore. 

What has happened to Britain since 
Korea is what every American has ex- 
perienced: Prices went up faster than 
wages. Between June 1950 and August 
1951, the cost of imports rose 40%, the 
sale price of exports rose only 25%. To 
make up the difference, Britain’s meager 
savings were tapped for about $2 mil- 


PPO A LOAF 4 


lion a day. At that rate, there’d be no 
money in’ the bank in four years. Then 
came rearmament (at a pace even greater 
than in the U.S.), cutting another $2 
million a day from savings. Loss of 
Iranian oil cost $1 million a day, brought 
bankruptcy even closer. The British as 
a nation did what every American has 
been doing individually: reduced per- 
sonal expenses and worked harder. 

Export Only. But the deficit is still 
growing. Britons tightened belts beyond 
the wartime worst. They will be cold 
and hungry this winter, will get only 
one car out of every five they make. 
And prices are still way up—for im- 
ports of half their food, nearly all the 
raw materials they process and sell as 
finished goods for a living. But they 
can’t work harder. The iron and coal 
upon which British industry depends is 
in short supply; everybody’s buying and 
it is virtually impossible to get more, 
even at high prices. 

Britain is buying 500,000 tons of 
U.S. coal, is in line to buy as much steel 
from us later. Churchill may ask even 
more, part perhaps on credit. But even 
that is only a temporary solution. New 





Wide World 


Their Majesties Grandpa and Grandma 


Britain’s King George VI, con- 
valescing from a lung operation, was 
well enough last week to join in a 
family birthday celebration. It was 
birthday No. 3 for his only grandson, 
Prince Charles. The Prince and his 
sister Anne visited the palace and 
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posed with their grandparents for 
this family portrait. The Prince’s pa- 
rents, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, missed the happy 
event. They were at sea, homeward 
bound from their visit to Canada and 
the United States. 


Billions to Britain— 


U.S. aid since 1939: 


From each To each 

American: 
Lend Lease in war 
$650 million $4.33 


Briton: 


$13.00 


Postwar loan 


$3.8 billion $25.00 $75.00 
Marshall Plan* 


$2.7 billion $17.97 $53.00 
Total to date: 


$7.1 billion $47.30 $141.90 


Now more? 


$1 billion adds $6.67 $20.00 


*Gift, $1.8 billion, loan, etc., $868 million. 





Conservative regulations, more austere 
than Labor’s, should reduce the annual 
loss—to around $560 million. 

Economic aid under the North At- 
lantic defense operation is being allo- 
cated to Britain at the Rome meeting 
now under way. A meeting of Common- 
wealth finance ministers is planned to 
agree on ways of reducing the deficit 
and building up the foreign investments 
that once bridged the gap between Bri- 
tain’s imports and exports. These in- 
vestments were sold, largely in America, 
to buy arms early in the last war—when 
Britain alone was fighting the Nazis. 

None of this offers substantial hope 
of getting Britain in the black soon. 
Short of peace, the only answer many 
American economists see is a new loan 
of perhaps a billion dollars, mostly in 
goods and materials—which might para- 
doxically have to be urged upon the 
British to prevent their island becoming 
a base for Red bombers, and to keep up 
their output of arms for the arsenals of 
the West. 

Meanwhile, even before Winston 
Churchill’s arrival, it is likely that one 
immediate British problem will be re- 
solved by the waiving of $87 million due 
Dec. 31 as interest on Lend-Lease and 
the big postwar loan. (First repayment 
of $51 million on the principal will still 
be due.) This will be proof, despite 
probable Congressional reluctance to 


“lend taxpayers’ money abroad in an 


election year, that Americans recognize 
that guardianship of democracy is a team 
job. 


Casualty report 


The American toll neared 100,000 
in the 73rd week of the Korean War. Last 
week’s Pentagon list showed another 
1,712 dead, missing and wounded—for an 
overall total of 99,226. 

Enemy casualties rose meanwhile to 
a total of 1,457,466 by latest estimates— 
more than 15 for each American. 


PATHFINDER 


Red brutality. Said General Ridgway: “The shocking impact 


A lesson in Communist morality 


Murder of prisoners in Korea shocks the nation 


Take a good look at the picture 
above. It will make you fighting mad. It 
shows the bodies of seven slain soldiers 
in Korea. They were Americans. They 
were not killed in battle. They were mur- 
dered by their Communist captors. Dis- 
armed, some stripped of their boots, some 
with hands tied behind their backs, they 
were lined up and shot and their bodies 
abandoned in a barren gulch. 

Stories of Red atrocities have filtered 
out of Korea from time to time. Last week 
Col. James M. Hanley, the Eighth Army’s 
chief war crimes investigator, put the 
data together and released a shocking 
report. He said: 

ee The Reds (North Korean and 
Chinese) murdered 2,513 U.S. prisoners 
of war. (Later, he revised this figure to 
6,270.) 

ee The Reds murdered 130 war 
prisoners of other members of the United 
Nations. 

ee The Reds murdered 25,575 
known civilian political prisoners and 
local South Korean officials and an esti- 
mated 250,000 South Korean civilians. 
Near Haeju, 1,100 were dropped down a 
deep mine shaft and left to die. Four hun- 
dred others were buried alive. 

“These atrocities were committed 
on order,” Hanley said. 

His report, apparently released with- 
out consultation with his superiors, 
caught the truce negotiators at Panmun- 
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jom and Pentagon brass by surprise. 
While frantic relatives of missing U.S. 
soldiers flooded the capital with queries, 
President Truman in Key West, Fla., said 
the murders were the most uncivilized 
thing that had happened in the last cen- 
tury—if true. Britain demanded proof. 
Congressmen clamored for an investiga- 
tion and firmer prosecution of the war. 

As Expected. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, United Nations supreme com- 
mander in Korea, said: “The shocking 
impact of the brutality which has been 
revealed should have been no surprise to 
the American people.” At the same time 
he deplored the abrupt and “unco-ordi- 
nated” release of the report as “a regret- 
table incident.” 

Hanley declared he was within his 
rights in making the story public. Most 
Americans agreed with him. 

The Reds have claimed compliance 
with the Geneva Convention for the Treat- 
ment of War Prisoners. 

Take another look at the picture. 


The Frankfurt skull 


Bridge Inn, on the Street of the 
Marksmen in Frankfurt, Germany, is fa- 
mous for its ancient cellars. For 400 
years, travelers have gathered in the keg- 
lined dimness to sip fine beers by the 


. . » Should have been no surprise to the American people.” 
Acme 





light of guttering candles and to relive 
the roistering history those gray stone 
vaults have seen. 

But the cobwebbed lower chambers 
were empty and echoing on a recent mid- 
night when Kellermeister Hans Greiner 
lugged cement to repair a buckling floor, 
found a black hole under one heavy flag- 
stone. Greiner peered down as the can- 
dle’s glimmer lit glinting metal and an 
owl-eyed skull. He dug till 2 a.m. 

So Young to Die. Next day, ex- 
amination showed that here beyond doubt 
was a case of murder. A lieutenant, about 
25 years old, had been beaten senseless, 
buried alive. Headlines in a local news- 
paper cried: “End of an Occupation Sol- 
dier.” But there was no protest, no in- 
vestigation by U.S. Military Police. 

The authorities responsible had been 
driven from Frankfurt by the plague 315 
years earlier. The cuirassed skeleton be- 
longed to an officer in the army of Swe- 
den’s King Gustav Adolph—which held 
the town from 1631 to 1635, during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 


Japanese hope 


Hirohito, “Son of Heaven” and 
124th Emperor of Japan, last week signed 
the Japanese peace treaty and the U.S.- 
Japan security pact. When finally ratified, 
these treaties will end the occupation of 
Japan and permit the U.S. to maintain 
bases there. While signing the documents, 
Hirohito may have recalled a poem he 
wrote in 1938. It ended: “World condi- 
tions, it is hoped, will also be peaceful.” 
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Paradise. For $15 a month Gls look out their windows on beautiful Palma harbor—an overnight boat ride from Barcelona, 


They found a home in Majorca 
GI Bill of Rights students live like millionaires 


Majorea is a dreamy little island in 
the blue Mediterranean only an _ over- 
night boat ride from Barcelona. Every 
afternoon from 1 to 4, the “island goes 
to sleep. In Palma, the capital, even the 
yellow Toonerville-style trolleys disappear 
from the cobblestone streets. The only 
sign of life is an occasional donkey, pull- 
ing a wagon down a palm-lined road. 

To seven Americans, enrolled at Ma- 
jorca’s Berlitz School of Languages under 
the GI Bill of Rights, the island is Para- 
dise Found. They take to the easy life 
in Palma like an African explorer gone 
native. Seldom do they notice that the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune arrives four days old. The only 
news that really interests them is the 
latest black market rate for the dollar. 

For on Majorca their GI benefit 
checks ($75 for single students, $105 for 
married) that arrive monthly from Barce- 
lona in a sealed red packet, are enough 
to keep them living like kings. 


Only Juan March, Majorca’s fabu- 
lous millionaire, whose fortune stems 
from the islanders’ chief occupation— 
smuggling—and a few wealthy tourists, 
can flash rolls larger than the ex-Gls. 

Follow the Leader. Besides the 
American taxpayer, the American stu- 
dents at Palma can thank Edith Tigner, 
26-year-old ex-Wac from Brooklyn, for 
their good fortume. She and her artist- 
husband, arrived last March and moved 
into a penthouse apartment with two ter- 
races. Last June Edith got the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Madrid to approve the Berlitz 
school for veterans training under the GI 
Bill and became the first veteran to en- 
roll. It didn’t take long for the word to 
get around. By midsummer 18 ex-Gls 
were improving their minds—and suntans. 

U.S. college men, beset by such prob- 
lems as what fraternity to join or where 
to park their convertibles on a crowded 
campus, would envy Woody Johnson, 29, 


bachelor from Los Angeles. Woody’s $75 





Pathfinder-Hardie 


Woody and Edith. For Gl collegians on Majorca, “loafing is an accepted evil.” 
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Black Star-Pathfinder 
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a month is equal to 110 pesetas a day— 
about ten times the daily wage of the 
average Majorcan. 

Instead of a $75-a-month dormitory 
or a noisy fraternity house, Woody lives 
in a lavishly furnished villa overlooking 
beautiful Palma harbor. Rent: $15 a 
month. Instead of coffee in a drugstore 
for breakfast, hamburgers for lunch and 
an overpriced dinner “in town,” Woody’s 
Spanish cook whips up four- or _five- 
course meals for about $3.75 a month. 
Woody doesn’t pay 30¢ for a bottle of » 
beer; he drinks wine at 3¢ a bottle. 

Bachelor of Arts. Studies don’t 
give Woody much trouble either. He’s 
taking German at the school, but his real 
ambition is to sing. For 25¢ he gets an 
hour-long lesson from a retired Italian 
opera star and in the evenings he sings— 
in five languages—at a Palma bar. Woody 
has memorized so many foreign songs 
that he often finds himself asking his 
friends: “What’s the English word for 
that?” 

In a downtown cafe, one recent after- 
noon Woody leaned back in his chair and 
admitted he never had it so good. “This 
even beats California. I'll hate to go 
home.” 

Another American veteran, Tony 
Alonso, 32, a former Pittsburgh bar- 
tender, probably never will go home. He 
arrived in Majorca in 1948 to visit his 
father’s birthplace, married a local girl 
and more or less settled down. He en- 
rolled at Berlitz and his $105 a month 
makes him even richer than his cousin 
Jaime, who owns a cafe in Palma. 

Students like Tony keep U.S. offi- 
cials in Barcelona constantly in doubt as 
to how hard Americans on the island are 
working. Said Vice-consul F. B. Moriar- 
ity: “I fear 90% of them are just loafing. 
But blame it on Majorca—where loafing 
is an accepted evil. 

However, Majorca may become a 
Cold War casualty. Mediterranean de- 
fense plans reportedly call for a huge air 
base on the island. That would bring in 
hundreds of U.S. troops with nothing 
much to do but spend money. Old-timers 
fear the worst and predict that the price 
of wine might go up to 5¢ a bottle. 
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West Germany’s jigsaw-puzzle farms 


Gigantic reshuffling plan promises more food 


His ancestors nearly put Adolph 
Hermann Steinmetz out of business. 

For 200 years, at least, the Stein- 
metz family had lived in the little moun- 
tainside village of Heftrich (pop. 920) 
in Western Germany. Like nearly every- 
one in the valley. they were farmers who 
didn’t live on their farms. Ever since the 


days of rampaging feudal dukes and 
robber bands. most middle European 


farmers have lived in semi-fortified vil- 
lages and gone out to their fields by day. 

For this reason, it never seemed to 
matter much to these farmers (including 
the Steinmetzes) whether their lands were 
all of one piece or not. Every time a 
Steinmetz daughter married, her father 
gave a piece of his main plot, as dowry, 
to her husband. Every time a son mar- 
ried, he acquired, with his bride, a piece 
of her father’s property, perhaps miles 
away across country. Other families did 
likewise. Some of the strips of land, sub- 
divided time after time, were ridiculously 
small. 

Commuter. This is what Adolph 
Steinmetz’s ancestors did to him: In 
1947, he owned 31 acres of land—divided 
into 230 separate parcels. A good deal of 
his working time was spent walking. (The 
Bonn government recently questioned one 
farmer and found that during a year’s 
work he walked more than 300 miles 
among his farm plots.) 

This wasteful workaday hiking was 
one reason Adolph’s farm couldn’t get 
into the black. Another reason was that 
he couldn’t use modern farming tech- 
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niques. Some of his “fields” were too nar- 
row to accommodate a tractor (there were 
tractors for rent in the village). Others 
were accessible only by narrow ‘footpaths 
through other farmers’ patches. And some 
of Adolph’s plots were on ground so steep 
that fertilizer quickly washed away. 

At that, Steinmetz was no worse off 
than his neighbors and many of his coun- 
trymen. About 700,000 of West Ger- 
many’s 2 million farmers are in similar 
straits. 

Until the Cold War began, the only 
real sufferers from this state of affairs 
were the farmers themselves. But the 
Russians changed all that. They grabbed 
Eastern Germany, the nation’s bread- 
basket. And they flooded Western Ger- 
many with 12 million refugees, all hun- 
gry. About 250 of these are in tiny Heft- 
rich itself. And the “checkerboard” 
farmers simply couldn’t feed them. 

The obvious solution was to reshuffle 
and consolidate farm lands. However, this 
was known to be a tough job—and an 
expensive one. The great Bismarck had 
tried it in the 1870s and failed. The Bonn 
government in 1947 was nearly broke and 
overworked already. 

Let Sam Do It. Naturally, the buck 
was passed to the occupying Americans. 
ECA imported food for the extra Ger- 
mans. But it also insisted on land reform, 
offering financial help. It put up $34 mil- 
lion as a starter. 

Adolph Steinmetz, 57, hardy and op- 
posed (like many a farmer) to “med- 
dlers,” didn’t like the idea when the 
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Rural Germany. Away with “checkerboard” farms like these. (SEE: Jigsaw-puzzle) 





Wide World 
Farmers afoot. In a year, 300 miles of 
walking among the plots. (SEE: Jigsaw) 


project reached Heftrich. Most of his 
neighbors did. When they voted to try it, 
Steinmetz went along. 

Consolidating Heftrich cost about 
$55,000. Half of this the Bonn govern- 
ment put up. ECA contributed $10,000, 
partly in credits. The rest had to be 
pledged by individual farmers, the Heft- 
rich co-op and community funds. 

Last week the job was nearing com- 
pletion. (About 1,000 other German 
farming communities also were in the 
first consolidation project.) About 9,500 
parcels of Heftrich land have been con- 
solidated into 1,304. In the process, 12 
acres formerly taken up by footpaths and 
boundaries have been added to the town’s 
arable land. 

Well Worth It. As for Adolph 
Steinmetz, instead of 230 tiny plots. of 
land, he now has 13 good-sized ones. 
However, it cost him 1,200 marks 
($300), a sizable lump of cash to a 
farmer whose total worth is only about 
$9,500. But now he can do contour plow- 
ing and utilize a tractor. Government ex- 
perts tell him his yield should increase 
about 35%. 

If they’re right, and if there are 
enough Steinmetzes in Germany to spread 
the ECA-Bonn Republic consolidation 
project country-wide, Germany may be 
nearly able to feed itself in ten years—as 
few nations in Europe are. 


The lonesome flag 


A wrinkled, 55-year-old Paris jani- 
tor is proud to consider himself an “hon- 
orary” American citizen. But last week 
Eugene Denis sulked alone in a corner of 
his dark, dusty apartment, suffering from 
“disillusionment.” 

Denis is gardien at the Picpus Cem- 
etery where the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
“French Eisenhower” in the days of the 
American Revolution, is buried beside an 
American flag. 

“I’ve never been to the States, nor 
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Once it was 2,151 miles long— 
now it runs for 3,322,000 miles 


In the good old days, when Henry Ford was still 
tinkering with his first cars, motoring was a 
risky and a random thing. But your first drive 
was unforgettable. 

You put on your cap, goggles, gauntlets, 
leather driving coat and leggings; your nervous 
sweetheart donned her snug ankle-length duster, 
and wound around her head a fringed silk auto 
scarf, 90 inches long. The wicker picnic hamper 
was packed with cold chicken, sharp cheese and 
hard-boiled eggs. 

You set the throttle and the spark levers. You 
had to watch out or you would get a jolt that 
would knock your elbow loose. You cranked 
furiously and leaped over the door into the 
driver’s seat. The car was jumping as if it would 
fly apart. Then you pushed the gas lever up and 
up, and stepped on the “low” pedal. With a 
groan and a clank, you were off into adventure, 
flying along at 25 miles an hour. 

Where did you go on your first trip? Every- 
body went to the End of the Road. In those days 
there was an End of the Road. Outside the stone 
streets of the cities, the road soon died in 
choking dust or in deep ruts of thick chocolate 
mud. Great stretches of the nation were 
unreachable—and undeveloped. 


MERRITT PARKWAY, NEAR NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT: LAST YEAR AMERICANS TRAVELED MORE THAN 465 BILLION MILES WITHIN THEIR OWN COUNTRY. 


et 


NEAR EAST CORINTH, VERMONT: ONCE MANY TOWNS COULD BE REACHED ONLY BY RAIL; NOW 50,000 TOWNS HAVE 














































The automobile changed all that. Today the 
American Road has no end; the road that went 
nowhere now goes everywhere. One of every 
seven Americans has a job in the field of high- 
way transportation; a million Americans make 
cars and parts; a million and a half service and 
sell cars. Three of every four families own an 
automobile; Ford alone has built more than 
35,000,000 cars. 

The funny-looking little contraption on the 
delicate bicycle wheels became the source of the 
greatest industry in the world; it has changed 
all the world’s ways of living and thinking. 

Persons, things and places in the nation 
depend on auto wheels. The wheels roll on end- 
lessly, always moving, always forward—and 
always lengthening the American Road. On that 
road, the nation is steadily traveling beyond the- 
troubles of this century, constantly heading 
toward finer tomorrows. The American Road is 
paved with hope. The years ahead shine with 
the achievements that are now only dreams— 
for tomorrow’s works will dwarf our own. 

At Ford Motor Company, we have faith in the 
American Road. We believe that America can 
keep traveling on it toward an even better life 
for all. We intend to keep contributing to the 
bright promise of that future. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





NO RAIL OUTLET. 















even out of France, but I hear the Voice 
of America daily, and I’ve always liked 
the few Americans I’ve met,” Denis said 
last week, doffing his black beret and 
putting on an imitation U.S. Army cap. 
“But Americans never visit us, not even 
General Eisenhower—nor General Brad- 
ley when he came to Paris several months 
ago.” 

The Picpus Cemetery and Convent— 
named in honor of the hordes of fleas 
(puces) which once infested the area—is 
in the heart of one of the French capi- 
tal’s Communist belts. It also harbors 
1,306 unidentified victims of the French 
Revolution’s “Reign of Terror”; the Bas- 
tille is only a few blocks away. 

Denis, who insists he “must not be 
confused” with Eugene Dennis, U.S. Com- 
munist leader, keeps the Stars and Stripes 
flying daily above Lafayette’s grave. 

Once a Year. American Ambassa- 
dor David Bruce and some 50 French and 
U.S. officials paid the tiny graveyard a 
whirlwind July 4 visit to lay four wreaths 
and say a few appropriate words. 

Connecticut gift. “But,” said 
Denis, “the Fourth of July is not enough. 
.. « Where’s all our Franco-American 
amity? Lafayette’s elder son, George 
Washington Lafayette is also buried here, 
and in 1926 the First Company Foot- 
guards of Hartford, Conn., who acted as 
Lafayette’s escort in America, sent a 
bronze plaque for the grave. “Hardly 70 





Snake man. Back to the pit for a wed- 
ding present. (SEE: Molikoe) 


visitors have come since the first of the 
year, and most of those were French. I 
guess people haven’t got time for such 
things any more. They worry too much 
about their own problems.” 


OVERSEAS WIT 





An American visitor wonders why 
the British don’t celebrate an Independ- 
ence Day. We shall of course—when the 
day comes. —Punch, London. 


An Italian scientist visiting Amer- 
ica was being shown through a large 
bottling plant when a pipe sprang a leak 
and cream spurted in all directions. Im- 
mediately one workman calmly turned 
off the main valve, another repaired the 
leak. The Italian visitor was dumb- 
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Samedi-Soir, Paris 


“Clumsy!” 


founded. “In my country,” he said, “ev- 
eryone would have run around shout- 
ing; nobody would have thought of turn- 
ing off the main valve until everything 
had been covered with cream. They 
would have had a wonderful time and 
talked about it for the rest of the day.” 
He shook his head: “That’s the reason 
you have so many nervous breakdowns 
here—you don’t let yourself go!” 


Two vultures on a limb were talk- 
ing. “What did you think of Molotov’s 
latest speech?” asked one. 

“Fine,” replied the other. “Better 
than any of Hitler’s.” 

—Jez, Yugoslavia. 


In Mexico a Communist speaker 
was expounding his idealistic theories 
for the world of tomorrow: “If you are 
a shoemaker, you will make shoes for 
the baker’s family and the baker will 
pay you with bread. Likewise, a car- 
penter will use furniture to pay his 
tailor for clothes, and so on. Thus we 
will do away with money and the capi- 
talistic world.” 

When the speaker finished, a bull- 
fighter in the audience burst into tears. 
“This is my ruin!” he moaned. “What 
comrade will ask me to stick him?” 

—Novedades, Mexico City. 


A commissar was speaking to a 


Grim warning 


With automobiles rolling off the 
assembly lines faster than they did be- 
fore the war, German police have a grow- 
ing problem with traffic deaths. As a re- 
minder to motorists to take it easy, ofh- 
cials put up a huge sign at the entrance 
of the little town of Holzminden, 50 miles 
south of Hannover. 

It reads: Drive slowly—this town 
has only one hearse. 


Molikoe’s friends 


The most photographed man in 
South Africa, Johannes Molikoe, was 
back at his old job in Port Elizabeth 
Snake Park last week after four years of 
retirement. In 1947, after 35 years of pos- 
ing with poisonous snakes for thousands 
of tourist snapshots, 70-year-old Johannes 
retired to live on a pension of £5 a month. 

But Molikoe, a widower for 14 years, 
found retirement a lonely way of life for 
one who had been so long in the public 
eye. Recently he married a woman half 
his age. Last week to earn enough in 
tourist tips to buy a wedding present and 
to make a donation to his church, he re- 
turned to Snake Park to pose happily 
with some of his old poisonous friends. 


Dublin Opinion, Lreland 

“Aren't you coming into the city?” 

“No! I’m going to be head of the queue 
for getting back!” 


group of enthusiastic fellow workers: 
“Comrades, we have economized 
and saved huge amounts of building ma- 
terials in a rather unique fashion—we 
simply didn’t build!” 
—Caricature Sovietique, Paris. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

It’s easy to detect a Russian agent: - 
He wears a Polish shirt, Hungarian 
suit, Czech socks, Rumanian sweater, 
Latvian boots, Lithuanian gloves, Es- 
tonian hat and Albanian necktie. 
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Two big votes for Peron. Juan’s American whipping boy was 3,000 miles away; Eva was in the hospital. (SEE: Argentina) 


Acme 





Per6n wins, of course—but now what? 


Friendless Argentina faces serious trouble 


Battling for re-election, President 
Juan Perén of Argentina fearlessly tore 
into his major opposition: a U.S. citizen 
who hadn’t been in Argentina for six 
years, and then only for five months. 

Meanwhile, as an_ editorial in 
Scripps-Howard’s Washington Daily News 
explained acidly, the local opposition 
to Perén was cleaned up by the Buenos 
Aires police. 

This last wasn’t quite accurate. Ob- 
servers on the spot reported that the ac- 
tual election, Nov. 11, was on the level. 
The ballot really was secret. Argentinians 
who wanted to could vote against Perén. 

However, it was true that Perén’s 
campaigning consisted mostly of defying 
Spruille Braden, a New York anti-crime 
commissioner 3,000 miles away. In 1946, 
when Perén first ran for president, Bra- 
den was U.S. Ambassador to Argentina— 
and a highly critical one. Perén’s cam- 
paign slogan then was “Perén or Bra- 
den?” It may not have been logical, but 
it worked so well ( Yanquis are not popu- 
lar in Argentina) that Perén saw no rea- 
son not to use it again in 1951. 

Juan’s Whipping Boy. This time 
he simply identified Braden, dramatically 
if improbably, as the sinister foreign 
backer of a brief but well-publicized Ar- 
gentine military revolt in September. 
Braden was pictured in Buenos Aires 
posters as a greedy human piggy bank. 

It worked again. Perén beat the Rad- 
ical candidate, Dr. Ricardo Balbin, by a 
2-to-1 majority. In one of history’s corni- 
est elections, Juan was aided by his ailing 
blonde helpmeet, Eva. From her hospital 
bed, she recorded a pathos-filled plug for 
Juan. This was broadcast election eve, as 
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she was recovering from an operation. 

Utterly ignored were real and dan- 
gerous issues which face Argentina. Pe- 
ron is threatened with a silent strike by 
farmers, whose products he has been buy- 
ing at low prices (dictated by him) and 
selling abroad at a profit. The profit is 
then used to subsidize factory labor. This 
lures manpower to cities from farms and 
ranches, but wins labor votes for Perén. 
A major beef-growing nation, Argentina 
actually faces a meat shortage at home. 

Also, following this strange system, 
Perén has successfully driven away both 
business with Britain and aid from the 
United States. Serious trouble is almost 
inevitable. Yet, since he has in effect, 
made Argentina’s common men his ac- 
complices in plundering the nation, the 
trouble may never reach Peron himself. 


Winnie’s hyphen 
yp 


Londoners looked again when the 
staid Court Circular last week mentioned 
a Winston Spencer-Churchill. Clubmen 
set monocles more firmly, found the ref- 
erence was to a short, stout gent rather 
better known as Winston S. Churchill. 

“Dashed bad form,” they told each 
other. Newsmen phoned Buckingham Pal- 
ace. There a hapless herald burbled that 
it’s “the chap’s family name . . . down on 
his birth certificate and all that.” 

Up Front. Buckingham Palace, it 
appears, refuses to recognize the surgery 
which student Winston Spencer-Churchill 
(the hyphen links the families of the 
Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of 


Sunderland) performed on his name 60- 
odd years ago at Harrow School. Tired 
of being called in the S bracket far down 
the alphabet, young Winston lopped off 
the Spencer, promptly moved up among 
the Cs. Years later, as a young writer, 
Churchill put the middle initial S back 
into his name to set himself apart from 
the American author, Winston Churchill 
(Richard Carvel, 1889, The Inside of the 
Cup, 1913). 


Broken promises 


Down Under 


At Nottingham, England, a year 
ago, ex-Sgt. Frank Beaumont made the 
biggest decision of his life. Beaumont, a 
bricklayer, decided to pull up stakes and 
head for Australia with his wife Edna, a 
skilled hosiery cutter, and their children, 
a daughter, 13, and a son, 4. 

The Beaumonts were among thou- 
sands who headed Down Under in re- 
sponse to Australia’s campaign for 200,- 
000 new settlers a year. Like the others, 
the Beaumonts took the bait that the 
sprawling, sparsely-settled continent 
(pop. 8 million) was a land of golden op- 
portunity. 

The Australian Government paid 
$350 of the Beaumonts’ $410 passage and 
they left for the promised land. Soon after 
their arrival, however, they found they 
had come to a “broken-promise land.” 

Instead of the “standard hostels”— 
with three bedrooms and a large living 
room—described in London, they were 
sent to Camp Yallourn, out in the bush 
90 miles from Melbourne, and assigned 
to half a Quonset hut. “Home” was three 
12-by-8 rooms with concrete floors and 
no connecting doors. “Living like that,” 
says Frank, “kills the essence of family 
life.” Food for adults was lacking in 
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THE WORLD AND US 





When rearmament production 
schedules fall short, which should 
take the rap—our own defense or that 
of our allies? That is the big question 
causing irritation in Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris. And the seemingly ob- 
vious answer—that we must take care 
of our own requirements—first—is not 
satisfactory to the British and French. 





* 





* 






Argument starts from the fact 
that weapons are not coming from the 
assembly lines in the quantities an- 
ticipated a year ago. The money has 
been appropriated, the higher taxes 
are in effect and plenty of orders have 
been placed. But difficulties have also 
arisen. 

There has been trouble with re- 
tooling, trouble with shortages, trou- 
ble with diverting trained personnel 
from peace to war production. It 
doesn’t seem to be the fault of any- 
body in particular. Unexpected obsta- 
cles are the order of the day whenever 
responsibility for production is taken 
from local management and placed in 
the hands of planners in Washington. 










* * 


With production behind sched- 
ule, the Department of Defense is fill- 
ing the requirements of our own armed 
services first. There is enough for that. 
There are plenty of guns, tanks and 
planes in Japan and Korea; plenty in 
depots ready to ship overseas if neces- 
sary; plenty in the hands of, or ready 
to go to, our troops in Europe. 

But that comforting situation also 
means that there is very little surplus 
equipment to send to Great Britain, 
or to the NATO army in Western Eu- 
rope which General Eisenhower is try- 
ing to develop from blueprints. 

















* %*+ 






Congress adjourned on Oct. 20 
after appropriating nearly $6 billion 
for military aid to our Allies during 
the fiscal year that started July 1. That 
was the amount demanded by Secre- 
tary of State Acheson under the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program. 

The British and French are count- 
ing on this assistance. Very likely 
they are willing to chisel Uncle Sam 
whenever possible, but the fact is we 
led them to think that until next July 
we would send over weapons up to the 
value of about $500 million a month. 

During September, the Depart- 
ment of Defense now admits, we 
shipped only $61 million worth of 
arms overseas under the military as- 
sistance program. Of this only $38 
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Not enough to go around 


by Felix Morley 


Acme 
Arms for Belgium. Our unhappy al- 
lies need more aid but aren’t getting it. 


million went to Western Europe, the 
rest to the Near East, Africa and Asia. 
These supplies, of course, were addi- 
tional to those provided for our own 
troops. So our European allies are get- 
ting only 10%, or thereabouts, of what 
they expected. And their argument is 
that they are just too broke to make 
up the difference themselves. 


* + * 


That was the situation which 
brought General Eisenhower to Wash- 
ington early this month, even though 
the problem was buried in clouds of 
political speculation. And the same 
problem of arms for Europe is now 
taking Secretary of Defense Lovett to 
the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council_in Rome. If we are to send 
more arms abroad, at the expense of 
our own forces, Secretary Lovett and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff must say so. 

Fundamentally, the problem is the 
result of an over-extended foreign pol- 
icy. Secretary Acheson has assured all 
governments outside the Iron Curtain 
that the U.S. will be a “shield for the 
free world.” Now it appears that our 
output of weapons, is little more than 
the actual or anticipated requirement 
of our own forces. 

The Defense Department can 
scarcely be blamed for maintaining 
that our own defense comes first. But 
that puts Secretary Acheson on the 
spot in his dealings with our allies. If 
he had been less lavish in assurances 
of what the United States would do for 
them, his present position would be 
more comfortable. 































calories and Beaumont had to spend $4.50 
a week for extra rations. 

The Beaumonts had figured they 
could make a go of it in Australia only 
if Edna could work. But the promised 
child care center did not exist and she 
had to stay home with her children. 

Revolt. With overtime, Beaumont 
makes only $27-$32 a week, pays $16 a 
week in rent. Last July, when rent went 
up $3, Frank refused to pay—hoping to 
bring things to a head. He did. The Beau- 
monts were told they would have to leave 
their hut or pay the higher rent. 

Backed by contributions from other 
grumbling immigrants at Yallourn, Frank 
sued the Australian government for 
breach of contract. The test case is still 
in the courts; the government and immi- 
grants alike await the decision. 

Although Beaumont is the first to 
make formal protest, dissatisfaction is 
widespread among the “Pommies” (Aus- 
tralian name for British immigrants). At 
Brooklyn Camp, next to a Melbourne 
slaughterhouse, 1,400 are herded in con- 
verted wool sheds. At Bradford Camp, 
in New South Wales, 570 Pommies share 
only three shower stalls. 

Red Origin? What is the govern- 
ment reaction? Immigration Minister 
R. E. Holt claims Communists are behind 
the complaints. But he admits conditions 
are bad. He has ordered Australian offi- 
cials in London to take it easy on the 
ballyhoo. 

Meanwhile, Beaumont intends to 
stand on his case. “Win or lose,” he said, 
“my case is going to expose the whole 
immigration set-up. The way immigrants 
are being pumped into the country is cre- 
ating animosity against us. Our chances 
of assimilating here are virtually nil be- 
cause we're getting blamed by the Aussies 
for the housing shortage. They should 
stop bringing in immigrants until they 
can house them properly.” 





ietbourne Argus 
“Pommie” Beaumont. A disgruntled 
bricklayer sues ‘a country. (SEE: Down) 


PATHFINDER 


SCIENCE 





Insect control: 
beneficial bughouse 


An insect Ellis Island at Albany, 
Calif., last week shipped 2,000 “immi- 
grants” to new homes near Fresno. They 
had come from India, and their job was 
to tackle the olive scale, an insect that 
puts ruinous black spots on fruit and 
crusty coverings on twigs and limbs. 

The “immigrants” look like tiny 
wasps. Turned loose in the affected areas, 
they lay eggs and the larvae that hatch 


Doutt. Behind sealed windows, enemies for insect pests. 


out then live as parasites on the olive 
scale. Their introduction was part of a 
biological control program—pitting nat- 
ural enemies against injurious pests—in 
which the state, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Cali- 
fornia are co-operating. 

What with the speed and volume of 
modern travel, the mountains and seas 
that once curbed the spread of crop- 
destroying insects are no longer effective 
barriers. To keep unwanted insects out, 
plant quarantine inspections screen ar- 
riving ships and planes and their cargoes. 
But pests still accidentally get through. 
Then man must start spraying—or seek 
out the natural enemies that keep the 
pests in check. 

Home for Parasites. One such im- 
porter of bug enemies is the newly opened 
University of California plant quaran- 
tine station at Albany—only state educa- 
tional institution in the U.S. granted such 
privileges. 

Behind sealed, double-paned win- 
dows and gasketed doors in Albany’s 
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quarantine room, the university’s Dr. 
Richard L., Doutt opened a specially 
wrapped package flown from Pakistan. 
The insect-infested twigs, bark and leaves 
it contained were put into glass cages un- 
der a glass box—reachable only through 
a hole in the box to which a sleeve is 
attached. Its folds keep wandering scale 
pests in. And if any strays manage to 
get past the box and the sealed room, 
there’s a light trap in the corridor to ate 
tract them to certain death. 

On their Own. From the scale-cov- 
ered twigs also came parasite wasps the 
bug hunters were seeking. These were 
cultured under controlled temperatures 
that encouraged their growth—and got 
them used to the climate of their new 





(SEE: Bughouse) 


California home. Then they were loosed 
against the olive scale infestation near 
Fresno. 

“It’s hard to believe what can be 
done with biological controls — even 
though 100% effectiveness is a figment of 
the imagination,” the young, pipe-smok- 
ing Doutt explains. And he points to a 
beetle imported from Europe which is 
currently wiping out Klamath weed in 21 
California counties. Conveniently, the 
beetle larvae live exclusively on the 
range-ruining weed; when it is killed off, 
they die of mass starvation. 


Message to the moon 


If “lunar ticks,” as the science fic- 
tion boys sometimes quip, are the in- 
habitants of the moon, they probably are 
pondering a message that earthlings suc- 
cessfully beamed at them this month. The 
message, “What hath God wrought? ,” was 
the same Biblical phrase which Samuel 


F. B. Morse ticked out in 1844 as the first 
commercial telegram. 

They also became the first words 
bounced off the moon when the National 
Bureau of Standards near Washington 
and the Collins Radio Co. at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, twice used the earth’s satel- 
lite as a relay station for ultra-high- 
frequency radio waves. Other signals have 
been reflected from the moon, but this 
was the first continuous message and the 
first to be transmitted from one spot on 
the globe and received on another. 

The experiments, Bureau of Stand- 
ards scientists said last week in announc- 
ing the results, prove that long range 
radio transmission via the moon is possi- 
ble—freeing man from the “radio storms” 
which sometimes interfere with his pres- 
ent system of reflecting messages off the 
air layer known as the ionosphere. 


For piglets: fake 


mama’s milk and music 


Man has bred sows that can bear 
15 piglets in a litter consistently. But his 
efforts to boost pork production this way 
have been stymied by one inescapable 
fact: Nature didn’t equip sows to take 
care of so many youngsters during their 
56-day average suckling period. What’s 
more, the loss of young pigs crushed by 
their lumbering, 200-times heavier 
mother, the feed costs for a milk-giving 
porker, and the pushed-aside, slow-grow- 
ing runt are economic headaches. 

Last week, however, a new synthetic 
sow’s milk—fortified with the antibiotic 
terramycin—seemed to offer a solution to 
this problem. It was described at a Uni- 
versity of Minnesota animal nutrition 
meeting by Herbert G. Luther, research 
scientist associated with Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Advantages. The artificial milk is 
made from lard, dry skim milk, fish 
solubles, vitamins, minerals and a touch 
of terramycin. It has been fed to 3,500 
pigs in tests which, Luther said, showed 
that: (1) pigs could be taken from their 
mothers within 48 hours after birth, 
cutting mortality losses from the normal 
21%-33% to an astonishing 5%; (2) 
sows freed from milk-giving duties could 
be shaped for market immediately, or 
bred again to produce three litters a year 
instead of two; (3) growth-stimulating 
terramycin and milk available to all 
young in a litter practically eliminates 
runts, produces weanlings at 8 weeks 
which are 10% to 35% heavier than sow- 
fed animals; (4) pig production on a 
chick hatchery scale could bring cheaper, 
more plentiful pork. 

Best results require careful manage- 
ment, Luther said. This includes constant 
temperature control and hourly night- 
time playing of a “pig symphony”— 
recordings of sows’ grunts and suckling 
squeals. This wakes the brooder pigs for 
the regular nocturnal feedings they other- 
wise would sleep through. 
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AND WHAT TO DO 


MORE MEAT IS COMING to market——during the next 45 da ays. It is the payoff for 
months of work by farmers——and the cashing in of millions of acres of 
pasture, hay and feed crops. Every Main Street in America should 


help push the sale of meat while it is plentiful. Farmers must make 
profits to buy merchandise. Loss on cheap livestock, chickens and 
turkeys now means cutbacks in production-——-which months ahead mean 


less business for merchants, implement dealers and bankers. 


YOUR BUSINESS TOOK A BODY BLOW when hog prices nosedived over $1 per hundred- 
weight in two days. A lot of farmers can't make profits at present , 
pork prices. There will be less pork next year-—and less business for 
Main Street merchants. Push pork sales for the next 45 days——to get 
more business in your store or bank during the next 18 months. 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIR BUSINESS WILL BE HUGE for the years ahead. For the third 
year in a row, more cars and trucks have been produced than ever be-— 
fore. The 14 million now two or three years old will need more and 


more work, repair parts, and tires. 


REPAIR SHOPS urge truckers, businessmen and farmers with high 1951 profits to 
get autos, tractors, trucks and implements overhauled during De- 
cember——before tax year closes. Will help relieve your spring rush. 


THOSE WHO CUT INVENTORIES too far may have regrets. Manufactured goods will go 
up in price-—-more taxes,—-strikes—more labor costs. The CIO conven- 
tion made clear what organized labor will do-——demand and get higher 
wages. In October we told you the "Wage Stimulation Board" is not 
stabilizing wages. Washington does not have the political nerve to 
force co-operation. 

MECHANIZATION OF KITCHENS to cut work for women will be a major factor in hold- 
ing up business in the opinion of some economists. They are looking 
beyond the defense boom to a letdown. "Maidless homes" are forcing 
pushbutton housekeeping. Farm and factory mechanization has cut work 
for men——now women may help avoid a severe business slump by 


mechanizing. Get set to help sell, finance or service——the kitchens 
of tomorrow. 


YOU CAN REDUCE RELIEF rolls of your business——and your community——by taking ad- 
vantage of the Federal Old Age law as it now stands. Check over the 
people past 60 years of age. If they have not held qualifying jobs—— 
they can get a pension by working only a short time on a job that is 

covered by Social Security. 


IF OVER 65 years of age——-you can deduct all medical expense for you and your 
dependents. Doctors-—-—do you have patients who should consider extra 
attention before tax year closes? 

INFLATION AT 5% YEARLY through the next two years is prediction of Dr. Earl L. 
Butz of Purdue. "This means further cheapening of the dollar." 


LONG-TERM FARM OUTLOOK is good compared with other vocations, according to Dr. 
Butz. "Operate your plant at practical capacity——be patriotic——it 
































will also be profitable." Franklin L. Persons, economist of Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, is also optimistic. "Young farmers to- 
day face a future . . . decidedly favorable over . . . 20 years." 


BANKERS, MERCHANTS, IMPLEMENT DEALERS should go into a huddle with Farm Agents 
and farm leaders-——to take steps to avoid 1952 shortages. Income for 
your farmers——and your businesses——will be cut by any failures to 
have on hand what is needed for full production. Check items like 
fertilizer, seed, food, wire, twine, bags, sacks, metal roofing, 





nails, repair parts and tools. ~ Stock up now on necessities for 1952. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS 


Can we have both guns and autos? 


Chrysler points the way, but it means sacrifices 


How can American factories go on 
making enough goods to keep civilians 
happy—and at the same time make 
enough guns, tanks and planes to keep 
the Free World safe? In Detroit, this 
month, one of the giants of the automo- 
bile industry gave newsmen part of the 
answer. 

Boiled down, here’s what the Chrys- 
ler Corp. hopes to accomplish in 1952: 

ee As Automaker. Chrysler’s auto 
production is already 36% below 1951 
peaks, will go down by National Produc- 
tion Authority order to less than 220,000 
cars in the first quarter of 1952. That’s 
about half of Chrysler’s quarterly aver- 
age last year. Moreover, 1952 models 
(“the finest we ever built,” says Chrys- 
ler’s President L. L. Colbert) feature 
mostly minor refinements. The new 
Dodge, for example, has lighter, brighter, 
textured weave upholstery, a modified 
grille, new wheel covers and hubcaps, a 
new taillight assembly and modified 
fender trim. Dodge will discontinue its 
Wayfarer Sportabout and Coronet eight- 
passenger sedan to channel critical ma- 
terials into more popular niodels. 

eeAs Armorer. For defense, 
Chrysler will make medium and heavy 
tanks, a V-12 air-cooled tank engine with 
more than 7,300 individual parts, a J-48 
turbojet engine (the most powerful now 
being delivered to the armed services), 
jet engine afterburners, 16-foot, four- 
blade steel propellers, air raid sirens, sub- 
marine nets, wing and tail assemblies for 


the Douglas Globemaster, and the giant 
60-foot hull of the “triphibian” Gruman 
Albatross—the only air-sea rescue plane 
which can operate on land, water, ice or 
snow. 

Just what this new concentration on 
defense (and an NPA ban on model 
changes after next February) may mean 
in terms of shattered dreams for strik- 
ingly better cars was brought home by 
Chrysler’s chairman and still guiding 
force, 66-year-old K. T. Keller. 

“We found people taking and ‘hot- 
rodding’ our jobs,” Keller said. “. . . It 
was in 1947—and I said ‘Well, if these 
fellows are going to hot-rod our stuff... 
maybe we ought to get into this thing and 
work with them a little bit’.” 

Almost overnight, the engineers suc- 
ceeded in bouncing a standard 180-h.p. 
Chrysler FirePower engine up to 200 h.p. 
Then, after important changes, they came 
up with the experimental K-310. 

The designation simply signifies the 
sensational horsepower—310—the engine 
can produce, even without special fuels 
and superchargers. It’s enough to propel 
a car 150 mph or more, body design, 
roads, and cops permitting. Keller hopes 
to use this engine or a modified FirePow- 
er in the Chrysler Ghia car (see box), 
when and if it is produced. 

Again and again, Keller and other 
Chrysler officials present stressed that de- 
fense rules and current metals shortages 
will hamper any truly ambitious plans for 
civilian products. Copper, nickel, and al- 


A Chrysler with foreign trimmings 


Chrysler’s experimental dream 
car, the K-310, is rakish and fresh in 
design. It looks foreign and is—partly. 
Company engineers styled it, then sent 
photographs of a plaster of Paris 
model (34 size, painted and chrome 
trimmed) to Turin, Italy. There, a 
leading Italian body maker, Carroz- 
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zeria Ghia, produced a full-size, cus- 
tom-made body. Chrysler Chairman 
K. T. Keller said the K-310 sets “new 
objectives” in passenger cars. He 
hasn’t decided whether the car will be 
produced for sale, but, indicative of 
how he values it, turned down a $400,- 
000 offer for the model. 








K. T. Keller. Automobiles of the future 
are stalled by defense. 


loy steel—all vital in auto-making—are 
critically short now. They may be even 
harder to get in the second quarter of 
1952. 

Guns First. New machine tools, es- 
sential to any major model change, 
simply won’t be available for civilian use: 
An NPA order reserves them almost com- 
pletely for defense. Design and engineer- 
ing talent, too, must shift increasingly to 
defense. Engineers are scarce, getting 
scarcer; it took scores of them, for ex- 
ample, to design just the cooling, heating 
and ventilating system for a new Chrysler 
tank engine plant of 2 million square feet. 

So far, most defense activity has been 
the make-ready variety: tooling up and 
acquisition of millions of additional 
square feet of floor space, sometimes re- 
quiring erection of completely new fac- 
tories like Chrysler’s tank plant at New- 
ark, Del. But it won’t be long before ac- 
tual defense production, now spotty, ap- 
pears in quantity. An encouraging indi- 
cator: Chrysler, which employs 7,500 
workers on defense projects now, will use 
14,000 to 15,000 by April. 

Transition. On the discouraging 
side is the fact that in auto cities defense 
jobs are not offsetting the layoffs caused 
by cutbacks in civilian production. Chrys- 
ler, while it tries to spread work thin to 
keep as many men as possible working, 
has cut back its total payroll to 105,000, 
a full 18% below 1951’s peak. 

Unemployment is not just a Chrysler 
problem but one plaguing the entire in- 
dustry. So is the fact that when fewer 
cars are made, each car costs more—a 
burden the consumer will ultimately have 
to pay. Last week Government officials 
indicated that they will approve an addi- 
tional rise in the price of new autos 
(while rolling back the ceiling prices of 
pre-1951 used cars by 6%). Car makers 
can tack this on to the 344% price boost 
OPS gave them early this year and the 
3% to 7% they got in September. Chrys- 
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Chrysler in defense. It builds hulls for the Albatross in the same Evansville, Ind., plant that makes the Plymouth automobile . . . 


ler’s “Tex” Colbert, asked if he thought 
people would have money to buy more 
cars even if they were produced, replied: 
The demand for Chrysler vehicles is tre- 
mendous; field stocks are low and dealers 
all over the country are crying for more. 

“Demand for our products 
considerably exceeds [our ability] to de- 
liver,” added Vice-President A. vander- 
Zee. Why? Because, he said, the automo- 
bile is an excellent buy today: “When 
you consider that . . . when you pay 
$3,000 for an automobile, approximately 
$1,000 of it is in taxes, and when you con- 
sider the great improvements that have 
come about in design [and operation]},” 
it is “amazing” that Chrysler turns out 
the product it does for the money. 

“The latest figures indicate that since 
July 1946,” he added, “the wholesale 
prices of the chief commodity groups 
have [increased] about 63%, whereas in 
the case of automobiles, the increase has 
been about 3542%.” Despite wage in- 
creases of some 58%, Chrysler has kept 
auto prices “very, very low compared to 
other commodities.” 


Ask the woman... 


Entries from Packard Motor Car 
Co.’s 1952 stable last week seemed appro- 
priately demure, in deference to national 
defense. The models featured “70 mechan- 
ical changes and improvements” ; the most 
important one, provision of a new “soft” 
brake, was an optional extra. The publi- 
city-men’s klieg lights were focused in- 
stead on upholstery. So rich are the fab- 
rics, according to fashion designer 
Dorothy Draper, that they could serve 
equally well as dress material. To prove 
it, 14 toothsome models were draped in 
outfits using Packard upholstery—every- 
thing but the rubber floormats. 


Mechanical clerks— 
the coin machines 


The housewife, tired and battered 
after standing in line at the dry cleaner’s, 
echoed the sentiments of many others 
when she told her husband: “I wish 
they'd find some way to get more clerks.” 

But the dry-cleaning shop in her 
small community couldn’t afford extra 
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. .. and turns out air raid sirens easily 
heard 7% miles away. (SEE: Chrysler) 


help. The housewife was doomed to con- 
tinued inconvenience. Doomed, that is, 
until recently, when a Cleveland dry 
cleaner tried out a coin machine which 
offers great hope as a clerk replacement. 
It could even make it possible for a firm 
to run new outlets in several towns from 
one centrally-located plant without hiring 
a single extra salesman. 

The Cleveland machines, spotted con- 
veniently in heavy-traffic areas, have 
direct-line telephone to the D. O. Sum- 
mers Co. dry-cleaning plant. There, a 
polite operator tells the customer to 
place her soiled clothes in one of several 


Fewer autos in 752 
ae 


In the first three months of 
1951, the motor industry produced 
1,601,853 automobiles. For the first 
quarter of 1952, the National Pro- 
duction Authority has restricted the 
output to 1,006,000 vehicles for 
civilian. use. The chart above shows 
the percentages of the total as- 
signed to manufacturers. 





numbered lockers near the machine. The 
operator tells her when she can pick it up. 

The customer returns on that day, 
calls the operator, learns the price, de- 
posits the appropriate number of quar- 
ters, dimes and nickels. The operator 
then tells the customer what locker her 
clothes are in; its door pops open. 

Just Name It. This was one of the 
more unusual developments under discus- 
sion last week as 3.000 members of the 
National Automatic Merchandising Asso- 
ciation went home from their Cleveland 
convention. There were others which 
could also reduce the sales problems of 
many a merchant. You can use coin- 
operated dispensers, for example, to sell 
books, nylon hose, fruit, tea, soup and ice 
cream, as well as the usual candy, gum 
and cigarettes. They’re the coming thing: 
Nearly twice as much merchandise ($1.2 
billion) will go out by machine this year 
as in 1946. 

One of the most popular improve- 
ments, coin men say, is the “slot ma- 
chine” washer. You simply put in the 
coins and go shopping or to a movie, the 
family wash is done on your return. In 
Rockford, Ill., enterprising barber Joe 
Vano is installing a wash-your-clothes- 
while-you-get-a-haircut service. Other 
businesses—drive-in theaters, supermar- 
kets and car washers—have put them in 
as customer pullers. 

Increasingly popular, too, is the coin 
machine in factories (90% of all plants 
employing 75 persons or more have 
them), where dispensers keep up morale 
and eliminate costly lunchstands. Com- 
ing up: a vending machine which will sell 
a complete hot meal. About the only coin 
machine going out, largely by police di- 
rection, is the “one-armed bandit” which 
whirls cherries, lemons and oranges and 
—only occasionally—dispenses nickels. 


New products 


Feet cold? The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. offers a rubber electric foot 
warmer, soon to come on the market. 

e @ Have trouble parking in front of 
the bank? A bandit-proof teller’s booth, 
mounted on the sidewalk, permits the 
motorist to pull over to the curb and con- 
duct banking transactions without getting 
out of his car. The teller sits 12 feet be- 
low the sidewalk; the motorist sees him 
through a series of periscope mirrors, 
talks to him by microphone. 
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Now, with her Zenith Hearing Aid, Mother can HEA R 
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ZENITH ROYAL 
975 
Tiny, light-weight, in 
beautiful golden finish. 
Complete, ready to wear. 
See also the Zenith ‘‘Su- 
per-Royal’’ especially de- 
signed for severe hearing 


loss. Same fine features. 
Same low price. 


Give the Giff Or Heating is as acceptable as the wearing of pe ped ol 
glasses to correct one’s vision! for advice 


ENITH 


ONLY _ HEARING AIDS 
GIVE YOU’ALL THESE QUALITY FEATURES 


Exclusive, New, Patented Permaphone — assures excellent 
performance even under extreme heat or humidity. Resists 
deterioration; saves upkeep costs. Performs where others 
often fail. 

Reserve Battery Switch — insures continuous hearing in 
event of “A” battery failure. 

4-Way Finger Touch Tone Control—adijusts instantly to 
give emphasis to high, medium, low or full range of tones 
covered by the instrument. 


Fingertip Volume Control — affords instant variation of vol- 
ume needed to hear anything from a whisper to a concert. 


WW 
>" of Hearing 
® 





The Royalty 


By Makers of World-Famous Zenith Radio, Television and FM sets 
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ZENITH HEARING AID 

f , Yerseeie mother’s life. It 
transformed television from a try- 
ing experience to the wonderful 
pleasure it is. It brought her from 
a world of half-heard sounds to 
full enjoyment of family activities. 
Thousands with impaired hear- 
ing have had this same experi- 
ence. Even many with severe hear- 
ing loss find a Zenith Aid their 
means to full participation in 
home life, church and social ac- 
tivities, school and business. And 
these enlightened people know the 
wearing of a Zenith Hearing Aid 


Hear better or pay nothing! We 
believe no hearing aid need sell 


Satie Conperiion, eaten Sid Whteen, WW 
Ave., Chicago 39, soot 





| MAY BE WORTH Nome 


ani, eg 


OR MORE TO YOU 


for more than $75. Hereis Zenith’s 
unconditional guarantee of qual- 
ity: “If any $200 aid in your 
Opinion, in any way outperforms 
a $75 Zenith, YOUR MONEY BACK 
(under our unconditional 10-day 
return privilege). You are the sole 
judge.” Zenith Hearing Aid deal- 
ers in hundreds of cities, coast-to- 
coast, join in this offer. Consult 
your classified telephone directory. 


Bone Conduction Devices available 
at moderate extra cost. 


on your ears 
and hearing. 
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Hoosier hunt: booming success 


Undamaged nimrods rate an ‘A’ in deportment 


Conservation officials had viewed 
Indiana’s first deer hunting season in 58 
years with open alarm; opponents pre- 
dicted dire calamity. But when a three- 
day shotgun barrage ended in 17 heavily 
settled southern counties last fortnight, 
there were smiles all around. 

The bag: an estimated 2,000 bucks 
and does, no cows, horses or farmers; 
only one casualty among 16,000 hunters. 
The victim, treated for a splinter wound 
when a slug grazed his gunstock, brought 
down a deer two hours later. Equally de- 
termined was venison-hungry Henry C. 
Etts, of Brownsburg, who wounded a 175- 
pound buck. Etts jumped astride the an- 
imal, was thrown off. Remounting, he 
rode the deer until it fell dead. 

The animals killed, including a 14- 
point 400-pounder, were fat and sleek. 
“They ought to be,” reasoned one farmer, 
“as much corn as they’ve eaten.” 

On this point conservation authori- 
ties had to agree—it was the reason for 
the hunt. Native deer had been extinct 
in Indiana for several decades by 1933, 
when 35 were imported (swapped for red 
foxes with Michigan and Wisconsin) and 
penned as state park exhibits. Herds 
grew and were released; aided by a mild 
winter climate their numbers increased 
until an estimated 8,500 roamed the 
southern part of the state this fall. 

Bucks in the Beans. As the deer 
multiplied, so did farmers’ complaints. 
Often a dozen or more whitetails were 
discovered wrecking a single bean patch. 
But while landowners generally favored 
a deer-killing season, they preferred it 
on someone else’s property. ‘ 

Trees blossomed with “No Trespass- 
ing” signs the week before the three-day 
season. “But on the second day,” says 
state conservation chief Kenneth M. Kun- 
kel, “many notices were taken down. By 
the time the hunt ended there was bet- 
ter feeling between farmer and hunter 
than I’ve ever seen.” The reason: “A mar- 
velous demonstration of sportsmanship 
and good manners by the hunters.” 

This week conservation officials were 
sifting through kill reports returned by 
hunters to determine if another deer sea- 
son could be held next year. Their op- 
timistic prediction: an old sport has re- 
turned to Indiana to stay. 


Electronic chess 
reaches a stalemate 


The marvels of the electronic age 
include intricate computing devices 
which, it is claimed, can do practically 
anything. “Anything,” agreed physicist 
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Indianapolis eter 
Deerslayer. Leo Bryerly was one of In- 
diana’s 2,000. (SEE: Hoosier hunt) 


Donald H. Jacobs of Bethesda, Md., last 
week, “except beat me at chess.” 
Jacobs, who admits to playing a poor 
game, offered to back up his opinion 
after hearing a reported claim by manu- 
facturers of a computer in Torrance, 


Calif., that it could not only play chess, 
but “would always win.” 
Although he has devised a computer 








is RS ei ti. 


oe: ; es Pomander 
Challenger Donald Jacobs. The 
“brain” backed down. (SEE: Electronic) 





of his own (which can’t play chess), the 
36-year-old Jacobs championed the cause 
of mankind over machine. He challenged 
the California “brain” to a 20-game tour- 
nament, the winner to take a $1,000 bet 
“to make the matter of more than 
academic interest.” His one stipulation: 
neither he nor his opponent—the CRC- 
102—could receive any outside coaching. 

Spy Stuff. Officials of the Computer 
Research Corp., owners of the CRC-102, 
accepted the flung gauntlet, said their 
portable 500-pound device would meet 
Jacobs any place, any time. The “brain’s” 
ring rules: that a time limit be set on 
the games, and that the challenger pro- 
vide it with his system of play. 

At the latter, Jacobs balked. “With 
that knowledge any mortal player could 
beat me with no trouble at all.” Before 
the dispute could be ironed out, however, 
the CRC-102 withdrew from the field. Its 
seconds announced that “urgency for this 
machine in the defense effort makes such 
a tournament untimely.” 

Jacobs said he wouldn’t question the 
motives of the CRC-102. “But its re- 
fusal,” he announced triumphantly, 
“bears out my original contention that 
man is still superior to a machine—at 
least over a chessboard.” 


Saner football 


“Win-or-else” football colleges 
were jolted a year ago when Yale Uni- 
versity signed head coaclt Herman Hick- 
man to an unprecedented ten-year-con- 
tract. Last week Yale gave them more 
food for thought by announcing it would 
abandon spring football practice in 1952. 

Ivy League opponents, generally 
favoring at least some limitation on 
spring drills, made no immediate move 
to follow suit. The obstacle: no assurance 
that all members would take the step. 

With one eye on Yale, most U.S. 
colleges were waiting this week for the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
meeting in January. On the agenda: 
abolition of spring training and 11] other 
gridiron disarmament moves. 


Small-fry insurance 


Sandlot youngsters tossing a foot- 
ball or baseball are usually prepared to 
vanish swiftly if a misguided missile 
penetrates a near-by window pane. 

They don’t have to run any more, the 
F. C. Russell Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
sured U.S. small fry last week. On 
receipt of proof that the accident oc- 
curred in the course of a “legitimate” 
sandlot game, any of the window-manu- 
facturing company’s 167 distributors will 
bear the cost of replacing the pane. 

Frank C. Russell, president, waves 
off the suggestion that his offer might 
make players careless. His reasoning: “If 
they know they can play hard they’re apt 
to make fewer mistakes.” 
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SAFETY 


GUESTS ARE 
WARNED NOT TO 
SMOKE IN BED. 


THE MANAGE MENT 








Look at it this way. Your clothing is inflammable. The bedding is inflammable: 
Most important of all—you are inflammable. That last smoke in bed may 
easily be . . . your last smoke. Don't risk it. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints of the illustration only—in reduced size—are available without charge 
to hotels, colleges, lodging houses, etc. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ ~ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








Complete CASH | 
REGISTER with | 
ADDING MACHINE | 

Advantages 








Nmith-Corona 


CASHIER 


] gata cash sales and keep your 
records straight. Smith-Corona 
Cashier will perform both functions for 
your store or business. A wide choice of 
keyboards permits you to record and 
classify each transaction exactly. 


All the advanced features of Smith- 
Corona Adding Machines speed your 
work. Cash drawer is roomy, long wear- 
ing, slides smoothly on ball bearing roll- 
ers. New Tamper-Proof lock protects detail 
tape, keeps entries confidential and safe. 
Same key locks total keys and case. Ask 


your Smith-Corona dealer for a free trial | 


or mail coupon for complete information. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. No Federal Excise Tax. 









SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features. 
Low cost. 


a 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC g 
702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE 1,N. Y. ’ 





Please send me further information about ® 
your Adding Machine and Cashier and 
the location of a near-by place where I 
can see and try these machines. 


Signed 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD & 
Lessee eeeeeeeeessuee dl 
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RESOURCES 


Disappearing fields: 
49 years to go 


From the flat, humid Everglades of 
Southern Florida this week came a new 
twist in soil conservation advice: Use the 
soil before it disappears. . 

The area is more widely publicized 
for its Seminole Indians and alligators 
than for its half-million acres of rich, 
black peat—the largest known body of 
organic soils in the world. But from only 
one fifth of this incredibly fertile residue 
of decayed sawgrass and other vegetation, 
Florida farmers got three crops of beans, 
tomatoes and other vegetables (worth 
nearly $50 million) last year. 

By 2000 A.D., predicts the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service report, there won't 
be enough of it left to farm. The reason: 
An alarming “subsidence” is rapidly 
thinning the blanket of peat covering 
underlying rock, marl and sand. 

Hitting Bottom. Engineers have 
calculated that 40% of the peat soil on 
the 1,000-square-mile Everglades agricul- 
tural area has literally vanished into thin 
air since the first drainage canals were 
dug in 1912. Surfaced roads and tennis 
courts, built ten years ago, stand a foot 
higher than the surrounding terrain. Near 
shallow Lake Okeechobee, farmers plow 
fields that 40 years ago stood seven feet 
above their present level. 

Fires and compaction due to farming 
caused some loss. But the chief culprit is 
a bacteria which thrives on the decompos- 
ing organie matter and converts it into 
carbon dioxide gas. 

The history of subsidence in the 
Everglades, says the report, “is a sad 
picture of misunderstanding and 








abuse of the soil through bad drainage 
practices.” Not known when reclamation 
of the area began was the fact that the 
lower the water table, the faster the soil 
will shrink. 

Nothing short of restoring the area 
to its original swampland state can halt 
the inch-a-year subsidence, say Soil Con- 
servation officials, although good water- 
control practices can retard it. Their 
advice: Farm the 400,000 acres of uncul- 
tivated soil that remain, as soon as possi- 
ble. Because in 50 years little but rock 
and sand will be left. 


The birds who 
came to dinner 


Wedge-shaped flights of mallards, 
teal, widgeon, Canada geese and other 
waterfowl were winging into the vege- 
table-carpeted Imperial Valley of South- 
ern California this week, following a 
centuries-old timetable. If any had devel- 
oped a strange neurosis along their tradi- 
tional migratory route from Canada and 
Alaska, it was understandable. 

The hirds had not only run the usual 
gantlet of hunters. They had been star- 
tled by blank shotgun shells, scarecrows 
and skyrockets; they had been blinded 
by searchlight beams and flares, terrified 
by simulated hand grenades and mortar 
shells, and rudely routed by airplanes. 

These disturbances, however ruffling 
to a duck’s dignity, were part of a pro- 
gram calculated to prevent widespread 
damage to commercial crops without 
harming the hungry flocks. 

Though a single bird possesses a 
modest appetite (about four ounces of 
grain per day), the cumulative capacity 
of several million is enormous. In 1943, 
a peak depredation year, California fields 





Fish & Wildlife Service 


| Snow geese. Free meal, no skyrockets on a refuge rice field. (SEE: Birds) 
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were stripped of $1.5 million worth of 
rice and $500,000 worth of barley, spin- 
ach, lettuce and alfalfa. 3 

Blameless Bird. A farmer gazing at | 
a wide swath chewed through his grain 
field is not disposed to look with favor on 
the cause of it all. But, reasons J. Clark 
Salyer, chief of U.S. Wildlife Refuges, 
you can’t blame the duck. 

“Originally millions of acres of 
marshland provided plenty of native food 
for migrating waterfowl along the Pacific 
flyway.” he explains. “As this land was 
drained and cultivated, it was only natu- 
ral to expect the birds, flying their ances- 
tral route, to continue to drop in for 
dinner.” 

How’re you going to keep ‘em up off 
the farm? To meet the problem, local 
farmers and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service have developed a two-fold pro- 
gram: (1) Make commercial grain and 
vegetable fields as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible for the unwanted guests, and (2) 
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searchlights and pyrotechnics—are ef- 
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fective in raising “sticky” flocks during | 
darkness. In daylight a low-flying air- | 
plane circling behind the birds can 
actually “herd” them to a nearby refuge. 
No Hunting. These refuges com- 


S 
prise the second phase of the program. 469 
Since 1935, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- | Ksterbrook Pickoy 4p 
ice has restored some 33,000 acres of | “Re 
former marshland in California and Ore- 2 ° 255 
gon, planting 10,000 acres of rice, barley the pen with the pownt oR 
and other grains this year alone. Chief | 


Lake, in the Klamath Basin near Oregon; | 
Sacramento, Merced and Salton Sea, all | 
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in California. | Never was there a more personal gift than an 
Proof that the program works—that | Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 
rage omega “sie —— | From the world’s largest selection of point styles, , 
struction reports now filtering in. As the | Choose points to match their kinds of writing, their 
tired birds wheeled into their California | particular writing jobs. All points instantly 
wintering grounds this week—somewhat renewable in case of damage. 


shaken but unharmed—damage estimates 
along their route ranged from “moderate” 
to “negligible.” 


POCKET SET (above). Match the pen with an Esterbrook 
Push-Pencil. Writes for months without refilling. . 
Choice of standard or thin lead models. 


444 DESK PEN SET (below)—with full choice of Esterbrook 
Renew-Points. ‘‘Ink-Lock’’ base holds 40 times more 

Fe deral Santa ink than ordinary fountain pen desk sets. 
Fill it once. Write for months. 


Millions of Christmas trees on pub- 
lic lands are available for the asking. 
This week the asking was made a little 
easier. 


Only a few of 
the more popular 


point styles shown 
Formerly, anyone who wanted to cut 
a young fir, spruce or pine from the 28 TO SELECT OR 
million acres of public woodland adminis- REPLACE... HERE'S 


tered by the U.S. Bureau of Land Man- 
agement was required to fill in as many as 
20 blanks on an official form, send it to a 
BLM office, then sit back and wait. 

The bureau has now distributed to 
regional offices a simplified form, requir- 
ing merely the applicant’s name, address, 
number of trees wanted (limit: three) 
and their approximate location. Applica- 
tion can even be made by telephone. 
Further departure from peel =~ prem FOUNTAIN PEN 
a Santa Claus silhouette on the applica- ESTERBROOK— AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 


tion blank. Copyright 1951, The Esterbrook Pen Company 
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Finished your Christmas shopping? 


There’s something for everyone among new gifts 


a. Almost a carbon copy of a GI 
jeep, this one is made of plastic, meas- 
ures 64% inches long. Its motor is pow- 
ered by two flashlight batteries, operated 
by remote control. $3.95. Lad Sales Co., 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

b. Wrought iron trivet, with Ster- 
no can and holder, keeps food hot at the 
table. When it’s not in table service, the 
trivet makes a pleasing flowerpot stand. 
The Sterno holder, upside down, turns 
into a candleholder. $2.80. Amy Abbott, 
Inc., P. O. Box 232, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

ce. Companion piece to the trivet 
is the four-candle candelabrum of luster- 
black wrought iron. It’s 16 inches high. 
$3.25. Amy Abbott, Inc., P. O. Box 232, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

d. Flower stand, 32 inches high, 
finished in walnut, green or ebony, is at 
home in a modern or traditional setting. 
$12.95. Klaus Grabe, 719 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

e. Sturdy plastic dispenser deliv- 
ers crochet and knitting yarns and threads 
without knots or tangles. It adjusts to 
spools of any size. Yellow or red. $1. 
O. L. Phillips Co., 1316 National Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 

f. Park his pipe in a cowhide hol- 
ster. It slips over the belt, holds pipe fast. 
$1. Sport-A-Pipe Co., 925 N. La Cienega, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

g. A new alarm clock by Tele- 
chron has a mirror face with white num- 
erals. The edging and ball feet are gold- 
colored. $12.95 plus 20% tax. Lansburgh 
& Bro., Washington, D. C. 

h. The open front on the handle 
of the new Westinghouse iron allows the 
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iron to slip into sleeves, pockets and 
pleats. The handle is shaped to fit com- 
fortably in the palm of the hand. About 
$12.95. At local electrical dealers. 

i. Cigarette box and ash tray both 
have borrowed their decoration from an 
original Pennsylvania Dutch butter mold. 
You have a choice of gray crackle glaze 
with blue or speckled brown on terra 
cotta with cream. As a pair, $8.95. In- 
dividually: box, $5.50; tray, $3.95. Walter 
Thomas, 2408 S. Veteran Avenue, Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. 

j- A shiny red angel doll bearing 
a purse flacon of Tweed perfume in its 
arms is a clever item to hang on the tree 
or to use as a place favor on the Christ- 
mas table. $2.75 plus tax. By Lentheric, 
at nearest perfume counter. 

k. A mood light, this one combines 
delicate black enamel legs with an airy 
cylindrical shade of oiled parchment 
paper. It’s 21 inches high. $13.50. Con- 
temporary Backgrounds, 521 Clifford St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

1. All-nylon, all-washable are Hole- 
proof’s slippersocks. The “Blazer” (left), 
for children 18 months to 6, has navy 
soles, stripes of white on red or blue; 
$2.50. The “Cowboy” (center), sizes 7 
to 10, comes in red, blue, green or yel- 
low; $3.50. The “Bootee,” in soft green, 
maize, pink, white or blue; $1.95. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago. 

m. A thread box of Bakelite sty- 
rene plastic holds 14 spools in 1-2-3 order. 
Thread feeds from each spool, through 
the lid, past a tiny steel blade that snips 
it off at desired length. About $1.50. John 
Plain & Co., 444 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 
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Then every day starts right— 
just ask the man who packs this 
breakfast away! Orthe lucky lady who’s 
discovered how easy cooking can be. With 
LP-GAS she can’t go wrong. She wants high 
heat to start—it’s here in a split second. Low 
heat for the bacon and coffee? Again the 
flame responds instantly—no shifting to 
another burner! *%* She knows what heat she 
has; she sees the flame. It heats the food, 
not the kitchen! Cooks faster, cleaner, eas- 

ier, better... yet her beautiful auto- 


° matic gas range costs many dollars 
less than automatic ranges using 


with devendatle LP ‘GAS * 


other fuels! * LP-GAS works without fail 24 
hours a day wherever you live. It does your 
cooking, water heating, refrigerating, home 
heating, clothes drying, incinerating—and 
never lets you down. What’s more, you can 


store this fuel and always have plenty on hand. 


* You may know it as bottled gas, tank gas, 
butane, propane, or by a local brand name... 
they’re all Liquefied Petroleum Gas. For 


approved appliances and dependable service, 


see your LP-GAS dealer. 


Beautiful Booklet Free! Write for 
your copy of ““How to Enjoy Better 
Living Right Now.”’ LP-GAs Infor- 
mation Service, Dept. P, 11 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





Te MODERN FUEL 


Wherever you are 








Healthier living —at 
your finger tips! 
Enjoy the health and 
comfort of automatic 
home heating. Inexpen- 
Sive LP-GAS units (1) 
Operate anywhere; (2) 
Quickly installed; (3) 

Fuel never fails. 








HEALTH 





Saving babies from sedatives 


A queer-acting drug speeds newborn’s first cry 


In those few moments between 
delivery and the baby’s first squalling 
cry, a lifetime is at stake. Too long a 
delay before that first vital gasp can lead 
to oxygen starvation of the brain’s delicate 
tissues. Death, lifelong mental impair- 
ment, or, at best, a shaky first few days 
of life can result. And one of the haz- 
ards of childbirth is that pain-killing 
drugs given the mother may also affect 
the child, depressing the respiratory 
centers in the infant’s brain and delaying 
breathing. 

Last week at the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, maternity patients just before de- 
livery were getting injections of a new 
drug aimed at counteracting the depress- 
ing effects of such common sedatives as 
morphine and demerol. 

It’s use, Dr. James E. Eckenhoff told 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Anesthesiologists in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has “significantly shortened the 
interval between delivery . . . and es- 
tablishment of respiration” with mothers 
who were under mild to heavy sedation. 
Nearly 300 women have received it. The 
time before the baby’s first gasp was 
shortened by as much as a half. 

Fighting Drugs. The new drug, 
called n-allyl-normorphine, is classed as 
an antagonist to the opiates—a family of 
drugs which increase an individual’s tol- 
erance for pain, perhaps by paralyzing 
the nerve receptors in the brain. Appar- 
ently n-allyl replaces the opiate at the 
receptor, or it keeps it from occupying the 
receptor if n-allyl happens to get there 
first. 

Dr. Eckenhoff and his University of 
Pennsylvania Medical College research 
team tried the drug on persons who had 
received overdoses of morphine and de- 
merol. It gave “dramatic” stimulation of 
breathing and circulation. Yet, oddly, 
n-allyl taken by itself has the same de- 
pressing effect as the drugs it counteracts. 
How it can act this way and still be an 
effective antagonist to the opiates, scien- 
tists can’t yet explain. “You would expect 
it to depress still further,” Dr. Eckenhoff 
said. 

Hopes that n-allyl might be valuable 
as a “withdrawal” drug for narcotics 
addicts were dashed by experiments at 
the U.S. Public Health Hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky. It did, however, prove helpful 
in six cases as a therapeutic agent against 
narcotic poisoning. 

The new drug is not effective against 
the barbiturates. But it works well 
against demerol, the most widely used 
painkiller in childbirth. It is here, Dr. 
Eckenhoff believes, that its greatest prom- 
ise lies. Although it is not yet widely 
available, it would have especial value 
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Acme 
First breath. A depressing drug to coun- 
teract depressants. (SEE: Saving) 


in births in the home or in rural areas 
where emergency equipment like resus- 
citators may not be at hand. 


Lumps and headaches 


If you think that lump in your 
breast is cancer, chances are overwhelm- 
ing you’re wrong. But let your doctor 
decide—and do your worrying for you. 

That advice came from three physi- 
cians at the San Francisco meeting of 
the American College of Surgeons last 


fortnight. Drs. George G. Finney of 
Baltimore, Orwood J. Campbell of Minn- 
eapolis, and Murray M. Copeland of 
Washington, D. C., said that of every 100 
women who come into their offices think- 
ing they may have cancer, 50 have 
nothing wrong. Of the remaining 50, 80% 
may have some abnormal lump, but in 
only four or five will it be cancerous. 

Worry the Worriers. The three 
doctors blamed cancer publicity and 
breast-self-examination movies for what 
almost amounts to a phobia about breast 
lumps. They agreed, however, that such 
awareness does more good than harm- 
provided women don’t worry themselves 
sick. Worry, they said, is the doctor’s job. 

@ @ Most headaches have their roots 
in emotional troubles, almost never are 
they caused by brain tumors, and 70% 
of the head pains blamed on _ sinus 
trouble aren’t caused by sinus infections 
at all, a symposium on head and face 
pain at the surgeons’ meeting revealed. 

The brain itself can feel no pain, 
Dr. Howard C. Naffziger, University of 
California neurosurgeon, explained. 
Hence brain tumors can hardly cause 
headaches. Most such pains, added Dr. 
Knox H. Finley of Stanford University, 
are emotion-triggered—caused by tensing 
of skull muscles from conflicts in emo- 
tion centers of the brain. 

Sinus membranes are relatively in- 
sensitive; most so-called “sinus troubles” 
really come from stuffed-up irritated 
noses, Dr. Harold Owens of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California said. Only 
30% of those patients with headaches 
and postnasal drip really have sinus 
infection; the rest have troubles caused 
by emotions and allergies—like tobacco 
smoke and house dust. He reported on 
helpful headache relief in 150 patients 
through scarring of nose membranes with 
an electric current. “But frankly,” he 
said, “this does not get at the underlying 
cause—which may be anything from the 
climate to a nagging wife.” 
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“Watch this trick. It’s something that I picked up from my tailor.” 
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They're Making a Piker Out of Aladdin... in America 


OMETHING fantastic is going on in the work shops of 
S America. Few people believed that the job could be 
done . . . few predicted the miracle. There wasn’t time to 
absorb the stupendous task of producing military goods and 
simultaneously meet new high levels in consumer demand. 

Industry went ahead quietly, with the confidence that 
years of mass production experience has inspired, and today 
undreamed of progress is being made on both fronts. 

In every U. S. aircraft factory, technical institute and 
electronics laboratory, the military phase of the day is 
“guided missiles.” In secluded valleys the hush is some- 
times broken by a screaming roar that echoes among the 
mountains, and a monstrous bird with a flaming tail flies 
into the sky at several times the speed of sound. In closely 
guarded factories all over the U. S. the birds are hatching. 

Invention, under the demand for military goods, shat- 
tering precedent in thousands of ways, unheard of new 
materials coming into being — old ideas of speed and cost 
and efficiency fading into history. The spirit now building 
for our defense at the same time shaping the products of 


our future greatness. 
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Back of this miracle of production is a system that every 
American may be proud to contemplate. What is industry? 
Our tremendous plants, our great farms, mines, our vast 
communication systems .. . yes; these are the physical 
properties of America’s industrial might. 

But the spirit came first. And out of that spirit grew the 
great system. Behind the bricks, steel and machinery are 
the millions of men and women. Industry is the product 
of their skills and courage, the product of the citizens of 
America. The great achievement of Labor, Capital, Em- 
ployer, Consumer forged together over the last century. 
Making mistakes and correcting them. Proving here, im- 
proving there, and always going forward. 

Today as citizens we face our biggest challenge. Negli- 
gence, indifference, turning our backs on what really made 
us can destroy everything. It’s entirely up to us. Which 
means you, and you, and me. Success or failure depends 
on how well we do our jobs, no matter what we do. As 
citizens we must devote all our energies to the serious task 
at hand and build with every tool at our command for the 
greater America of the future. 


Pathfinder... ....... . .... 


by the publishers of PATHFINDER News Magazine in an effort 
to keep the United States “United” in every sense of the word. 
Permission is granted to reproduce this message in its entirety. 
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WARMTH 
WITHOUT 
WEIGHT 








SWITCH ! 


Duofold 


2-Layer 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


TINY 
INTERLOCKING 
tTCHES 


AIR SPACE 
INSULATES 











— Coron 
Inher Layer | 
for 
COMFORT 


Duofold can’t itch or irritate — 
its wool never touches your skin! 
Duofold’s 2 thin layers are light, 
yet give greater protection than 
heavier, bulkier, single-layer gar- 
ments... scientifically treated 
to assure correct fit always. 
Union suits, two-piece and all 
popular styles and weights for 
the whole family — ski wear in 
Sun Valley Red. At better stores 
everywhere. 


DUOFOLD INC., MOHAWK, N.Y. 














EDUCATION 


How to teach “The American way’ 


New Jersey, Ohio and Indiana try an experiment 


Whatever it is called—‘the Amer- 
ican opportunity system,” “the American 
way,” “the free enterprise system”—the 
$64 question is what can be done about 
getting the meaning of it over to high 
school and college students? 

In New Jersey, on the college level, 
and in Indiana and Ohio, on the high 
school level, educators are optimistic. The 
subject has stirred a barrage of questions 
among students, is cutting down the num- 
ber of high school seniors who believe 
the profit system could be eliminated, 
and, more than anything else, is prepar- 
ing college students for an understanding 
of the actual working of business. Some 
of the students’ questions are sizzlers. 
Here are samples taken from “bull ses- 
sions” between top business men, mobil- 
ized for the purpose by the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and college 
students whom they have addressed: 

ee “Do you think American busi- 
ness can get too big for its own 
breeches?” 

e e “What is the difference between 
advertising and mere propaganda?” 

e e “To be president of a big cor- 
poration must you get to own a majority 
of the stock?” 

ee “Is honesty or aggressiveness 
more important in the business world of 
today?” 

e e “Why doesn’t industry pay high- 
er wages to its employes, instead of pay- 
ing it to the Government in taxes?” 

e e “Is Government control a threat 
to business enterprise?” 

If some of the questions are straight 
from the shoulder, the answers are also. 

Nearly 100.000 New Jersey college 
students have taken part in these campus 
bull sessions in the last two years. From 
New Jersey the idea has spread to Vir- 
ginia where the State Chamber of Com- 
merce has organized a similar project on 
a community-wide basis. 

Smart Boy. Not all the fireworks, 
however, are in the colleges. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Indianapolis, parents 
have been astonished at how much John- 
ny knows about the working of banks, de- 
partment stores and the fundamentals of 
business. One 7th-grader announced that 
some banks have a department that will 
arrange a trip across the country, buy all 
the tickets, make necessary reservations, 
etc. The parents checked up and found 
it was true. Minor details about busi- 
ness are not the whole picture. The es- 
sence of it is the meaning of the profit 
system, its relation to production and the 
elements of risk involved in the use of 
capital. 

Plenty of reason for such courses 
was shown last week by Indinapolis Su- 
perintendent of Schools Herman Shibler. 
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He pointed to a recent survey showing 
that 59% of high school seniors did not 
think it necessary to keep the profit sys- 
tem alive, and that 62% replied “No” to 
the question of whether a worker should 
produce all he can. To the formula of 
Karl Marx—‘“from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs”— 
55% of the seniors, not realizing the im- 
plications of it in actual practice, gave 
flat approval. The survey, made by Opin- 
ion Research Corp. of New York, polled 
1,280 seniors in typical urban centers. 

Actually, only a very small percent- 
age of high school students, according to 
the Brookings Institution, “get any real 
grasp of the economic factors . . . respon- 
sible for our high standards of living.” 

Capital Texts. In Youngstown’s 
four-county area special textbooks are 
used in the upper grades. While techni- 
cally the subject is part of the social 
studies course, it is for the most part 
treated as a unit. In Indianapolis, pam- 
phlets are lithographed. Each one con- 
cerns a particular subject. Some samples: 
Your Bank and You; Our Biggest Show— 
Indianapolis Department Stores; Fires in 
the Night Sky—Indianapolis Foundries; 
Keeping the Wheels Turning—Power, 
Light, Water, Gas, Utilities; Capital at 
W ork—Our Investment Market in Indian- 
apolis. 

To Indianapolis Superintendent Shib- 
ler the issue of getting an understanding 
of the private enterprise system across 
to the students is a pressing one. “Our 
high school seniors,” he says, “have only 
a hazy idea of the way the American eco- 
nomic system functions in our city.” 








Indianapolis Times 


Shibler. In Indianapolis he started all 


the fireworks. (SEE: How to teach) 
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GOOD NEWS 





Neil McLaughlan 


“Youll walk.” Charlie was helped 
first; now he hetps Bill. (SEE: Good) 


The good goes on 


A train accident cost Charlie Seller 
a leg a year ago. Hundreds of teen-agers 
in Bloomfield, N. J., formed the Charles 
Seller Foundation to aid the 17-year-old 
boy. They put on a show, Talent Time, in 
a huge tepee and netted $4,600. 

After Charlie got an artificial leg and 
was able to walk, he returned $500 to the 
foundation and asked that it be made 
permanent to help others in trouble. 

This year’s Talent Time show took 
in $2,600. The foundation sent Bill Han- 
nah, 22, bedridden with arthritis for 24% 
years, to a Boston hospital for an oper- 
ation. Last fortnight Bill returned to 
Bloomfield—on crutches, but at least 
moving under his own power. 

Charlie Seller, who wants to be a 
reporter, wrote the whole story under his 
by-line in Bloomfield’s /ndependent Press. 
And the foundation went ahead with 
plans to help a third boy next year. 


The American spirit 


School-teacher Samuel W. Kerr, 
father of five children, fumed at land- 
lord taboos against children and _ pets. 
On his farm at Jacksonwald, near Read- 
ing, Pa., he converted buildings into 
dwellings, rented only to families with 
kids. That was 22 years ago. Now “Kerr- 
ville” has 51 children, many pets, and 
Kerr, at 84, manages it benevolently. 

ee The Nazis broke up his home 
and sent his father to a concentration 
camp. Peter Florey fled to the American 
lines and served as an interpreter. Five 
years ago, he became the first native Ger- 
man displaced person to reach Philadel- 
phia. Last week Florey, now 26, became 
an American citizen, was admitted to law 
practice and announced his engagement 
to a “wonderful American girl.” 
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i money — save lime 
De your Ch sities shopping al hansd / 


Give Whore for = Wy 
at Pathfinder’s new 


REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 gift subscription . . . $2.50 
Each additional—your own or gift. . . ONLY $1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 







Without stirring from your easy chair, you can save many dollars by 
sending gifts of PATHFINDER at the new special reduced rates. 

PATHFINDER is a gift you will be proud to send to all the folks on your 
list. It's a gift they will be happy to receive, and you will be remembered 
and thanked for your thoughtfulness throughout the year. 

Free — a beautiful 5 color Christmas card and envelope will be sent to 
you for each gift. Addressed in your own handwriting these cards will 
announce your gifts and convey your personal Christmas message. 


IN THE NEXT FEW MINUTES YOU CAN 
DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY FILLING IN THIS HANDY FORM. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK—OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 


[_] Bill me after January 1, 1952 for____gifts. 


[_] Enclosed is $ _in payment for_ 
of PATHFINDER to be sent to: 


Christmas gifts 





























Name C) New 
Street C) Renewal 
Town-State 

The perfect gift.. “ 
Name — CL] New 
Street CO Renewal 
Town-State_ 
Name —— OC) New 
Street C) Renewal 








Town-State 


“A joy to receive..." 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts. 





GIFT FROM: 


Cc) Include my 


Your Name 
own subscription 





Street 





af these special rates! 
0) Mew C) Renewal 


Town—State 


Ma if today lo: 





CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 123 





















HOW TO GIVE 


QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EVES 


EYES TIRED? 
Feel as if you 
can't work, can't 
enjoy yourself? 
Then give them 
a quick rest— 


PUT TWO 
drops of gentle 
Murine in each 
eye. It cleanses 
and soothes as 
gently as a tear. 


IN SECONDS, 
your eyes feel 
rested. Murine’s 
seven ingredients 
help your eyes 
feel good. 


GIFT OF SHEER 
LUXURY 


Beautiful Nylons e 48-Gauge—30 Denier 
Breathtaking in their gossamer sheerness, ca- 
ressingly soft, full-fashioned to a slim, perfect 
fit, BETTERSOX Nylons are the ideal gift. Knit 
of 100¢> fine DuPont Nylon, their styling, 
colortones and amazingly long wear refiect rich 
quality far beyond modest price. SIX Colors: 
Magnetic Brown, Noontide, Sweetspice, 
French Mocha, Sundown Grey, and 
White. 
Sizes: Res and 9—30”"; 9 and i 

31° 101% and 11—32” to 34” 
Price per pair .... Only $1.35 be 
Four pair, or more $1.15 per pair. postpaid 

Order now and get Generous New Customer OFFER 
Individually gift-wrapped @ Specify SIZE AND LENGTH 


BETTERSOX KNITTING MILLS ®™ *59;,5S,,20xireo” 


Wisconsin 
Quality Hosiery Since 1908 
Over 70,000 Satisfied Women Buy Bettersox Hosiery 


Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 
Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No No Cooking. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you can re- 
lieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid rec- 
ipe. It gives you about four times as much cough medicine 

=. yom money, and you'll find it truly wonderful for real 
relief. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water. No cooking needed. (Or you can use corn 
syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup.) Then put 
2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from ony, sruasiet) in a 
pint bottle, and fill up with your rep. is makes a full 

»int of medicine that will grease you by its quick action. 
t never spoils, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a cough. It 
loosens the phiegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a — compound of proven ingredients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action in 
coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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So Easy. 
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Blindness is no obstacle 
A Lutheran minister finds ‘the light of life’ 


“I’ve been a member of this con- 
gregation for 44 years,” an enthusiastic 
member of the congregation confided at 
Manhattan’s Grace and St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, “and we’ve never had a 
preacher like this one!” 

Few churches, in fact, have ever had 
a preacher like the Rev. John Urich— 
blind since his birth 35 years ago in 
Kansas City. 

As he stood before his congrega- 





Seminary in 1950 (second in class schol- 
arship) because of the reluctance of 
church boards to accept a sightless leader. 

The Doubting Thomases. His big 
break came last March when he took over 
the pulpit at Grace and St. Paul’s on a 
six-month probationary basis. During 
those six months he proved to others what 
he knew himself all along: that his big- 


gest obstacle was not his blindness but 
skepticism as to a blind man’s 


“people’s 


Pathfinder-Acme 


The sightless Urichs. Bonnie and their faith light the way. (SEE: Blindness) 


tion last week, Pastor Urich’s nimble 
fingers flashed effortlessly over a page 
of his Braille Bible. Reading a Thanks- 
giving text from / Chronicles 23:30, he 
enjoined the worshippers to “stand every 
morning to thank and praise the Lord and 
likewise at even.” 

“If we will heed this injunction,” 
he said, “and thank God at the beginning 
and end of each day for the blessings he 
has given us as individuals, as a church 
and as a nation, we will be mindful that 
we have much to be thankful for. We will 
be given strength and faith to cope with 
the problems confronting us.” 

When John Urich spoke, he spoke 
from experience—much of it bitter: For 
three weeks he pounded pavements in 
Washington, D. C., during the war before 
he landed a job as a clerk-typist to sup- 
port his blind wife. (He met and married 
her while both were students at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas.) He spent weary 
months as a supply pastor following his 
graduation from Lutheran Theological 


ability to meet the demands of the minis- 
try.” 

Aided by his German shepherd 
Seeing-Eye dog, Bonnie, and a Braille 
subway guide, Pastor Urich visited par- 
ishioners throughout the metropolitan 
New York area. He made hospital calls, 
went to church organization meetings, 
even attended hockey and _ basketball 
games with the church young people. 

He learned to recognize members of 
the congregation by their voices as he 
and Mrs. Urich greeted them at the por- 
tals of the brick and brownstone church 
a few steps off Broadway in uptown Man- 
hattan. He knew how many were attend- 
ing services from their singing and re 
sponses. He gauged the interest in his 
sermons by audience restlessness. He 
even learned to single out those who were 
sleeping by the sound of their breathing. 

How well the blind minister won the 
respect and affection of his 496-member 
congregation was demonstrated last 
month. He was chosen by secret ballot to 
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be permanent leader. The unanimous vote 
was evidence aplenty to earnest John 
Urich that miracles still happen, that he 
who follows Christ “shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 


Bible supplement 


A dozen years ago a young student 
in Horace Carroll Jenkins’ Gwynedd, Pa., 
Sunday School class wanted to know if 
the man who came to David “with his 
clothes rent” (// Samuel 1:2) had actu- 
ally rented his clothes. 

The question—accentuating the un- 
familiarity of most Americans with King 
James English—set Jenkins to jotting 
down what he had learned through years 
of personal Biblical research with the 
idea of some day compiling a Bible dic- 
tionary. The result: A Modern Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible (Vantage Press: $4), 
now off the press. 

From “A” (there is no_ indefinite 
article in Greek or Hebrew, explains the 
author, hence when an.“a” appears in 
English Bible texts it has been supplied 
by the translator) to “Zorobabel,” Jen- 
kins whisks his readers through 249 fas- 
cinating pages of brief explanations of 
Biblical names, words and phrases—all 
aimed at providing a clearer understand- 
ing of the Bible’s 66 books. 

Jenkins, a former member of the U.S. 
Foreign Service and a student of Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese and Russian, doesn’t 
claim that his book presents all the known 
or probable Biblical facts. Its purpose, 
rather, is to help busy people glean basic 
and essential Biblical facts, and, “God 
grant, to inspire them to learn more.” 


Ladies’ day 


Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison last 
week asked the advice of the New Or- 
leans Council of Churches on how to 
spend $351,275.22. The money was re- 
ceived by the city from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Helen Grace Hedden Stanton, 
owner of many valuable pieces of New 
Orleans property. Specified use of the 
legacy: “for the benefit of the Protestant 
old ladies in New Orleans.” 


Clergy on strike? 


Protestant clergymen were urged 
last fortnight to form a union to seek 
higher pay. Ministers, said the Rev. How- 
ard P. Weatherbee, public relations di- 
rector of the New England Baptist Hospi- 
tal, earn about $1,000 less a year than 
hod carriers. 

“The only way to solve the problem,” 
he told a meeting of the South Shore 
Ministers’ Association in Quincy, Mass., 
“is through the unionization of the Protes- 
tant clergy.” 
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Relieve the PRESSURE PAIN 
of Sore, Aching Muscles! 


@ When muscles get stiff and lame from 
overexertion, don’t let them “lay you 
up.” There’s a way to relieve that ache 
and soreness—quickly, easily! 

Doctors generally will tell you 
the pain and stiffness may be j 
largely caused by pressure. 
Sensitive nerves are irritat- 
ed. Local areas become 
swollen and sore. 
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For wonderful relief—fast—rub 
Absorbine Jr. on those aching spots. It 
helps to counter the pressure which may 
be causing your pain. At the same time, 
it warms and soothes. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 


Get Absorbine Jr. today . . . keep it 
handy in your medicine chest. It’s used 
by thousands for quick, comforting relief 
for sore muscles, for neuralgic and rheu- 
matic pain. Only $1.25 a long-lasting 
bottle at all drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


“J ABSORBINE JR. 


DENTURE WEARERS! 





ZINJ BARGAIN OFFER! 







ORA Denture Cleanser 


DENTURE 
BATH— 


This sturdy 2- 
piece plastic 
bath holds any 
size denture. A 
50¢ value. 


Famous ORA eliminates the need for harmful brushing. Quick! Just 
place denture in ORA solution for 15 minutes, or overnight—it comes 
out sparkling clean! Dentists, dental laboratories and denture wearers 
say “ORA is best!” NOTE: This Offer Limited. Get Yours Today, At Your Druggist. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Its A'DAILY 
DOZEN"FOR MY 
TEETH ANO GuMS! 





Chewing crunchy MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
is fun and then some for dogs! It gives 
the teeth and gums the exercise that 
helps to keep them healthy...it gives 
your pet the solid satisfaction of vital 
nutrients. Economical because it’s con- 
centrated food. Baked 
for purity and easier di- 
gestion, MILK-BONE DOG 
BISCUIT is sealed in lined 
containers. Feed it daily! 


MILK- BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 

nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins 
, Bi, B2, DandE 

.»» Meat Meal... 

Fish Liver Oil... 

Whole Wheat Flour 
.»Minerals... Milk. 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
em ee na oe ae ae aoe ee a a ee 
Notional Bit Co., Dept. PF-11 FREE 
MIK- Bon ry 

446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: “‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ 
(Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish.) 







NOMO. coccccccccccecccccccccces cee cosccccccccees 


AdGESS. oc cccccccccccccccccccccessccesecsccccces 


City amd State... .cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccsece 


This offer good in United States only 
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Let Us Put This NEW 1952 


MIDWEST. 


TELEVISION { 
or RADIO in Your Home 


on 30 DAYS TRIAL 











MAMMOTH 
20-tach pictine 








You be the judge! See and hear Midwest Tele- 
vision in your home. Be 100% satisfied or 
teturn the set. Low Factory Prices. 


FACTORY-TO-YOU 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 


Special Bonus Gift/ 


le Illuminated 
TELEVISION CLOCK 


Given With Every 
Purchase of a MIDWEST 
RADIO or TELEVISION 


LIMITED TIME ONLY! 






SEND THIS 
PEAT Dept. 342 $00 breeduny, ndeno 2 io $ 





OW | FACTORY | PRICES 
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Grand Ole Opry draws a full house 


Mountain music brings thousands to Nashville weekly 


Not all the gold in the South is in 
the vaults at Fort Knox, Ky. A sizable 
chunk of it is found in radio station 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., capital of folk 
music—or mountain music, as it is some- 
times called. 

The reason is Grand Ole Opry 
(NBC, Saturday, 9:30-10 p.m. EST). 
Born 26 years ago last week, it is the 
oldest continuous show on radio. Amos 
’n’ Andy is a little older in years but was 
not 100% continuous. 

To Grand Ole Opry fans, who have 
become almost fanatical in their enthusi- 
asm, the 4-hour show, staged in ancient 
Ryman Auditorium in the Tennessee 
capital is all seven wonders of the world 
rolled in one. While NBC carries only 30 
minutes of it, the rest is enjoyed by more 
than 5,000 spectators weekly, only 3,700 


With the exception of Minnie Pearl, 
one of Opry’s top entertainers, who is a 
graduate of one of Nashville’s best pri- 
vate schools, the cast comes from small 
Southern towns. There is a ring of au- 
thenticity in this. No fancy pants could 
fool the regional listeners who keep their 
eyes glued to WSM and lesser folk music 
stations in Louisville, Cincinnati, Shreve- 
port, Chattanooga and Memphis. 

Every Saturday Nashville hotels are 
jammed to overflowing with visitors who 
want to attend the show in person— 
plain, self-reliant Americans, who insist 
on making their own beds, sending bell- 
boys to fetch brooms so they can clean 
their rooms. These honest folk never 
heard of the racket known as tipping. 

The crowds-form a line a quarter of 
a mile long, eight persons wide outside 





They are stars. Red Foley, Minnie Pearl and comedian Rod Brassfield top Opry. 


of whom can actually find seats in the 
auditorium. Locally, the powerful, 50,- 
000-watt WSM carries the whole works 
from start to finish. 

To the record business, Opry has 
been a tremendous boon. Not only do all 
the major record companies do a land- 
office business in Nashville, but three of 
the ten current top tunes in the various 
hit parades originated there. 

Best known of all, of course, is Ten- 
nessee Waltz, with its 5 million sales 
record. Well-known also is the popularity 
of Chattanooga Shoe Shine Boy, featur- 
ing Red Foley, star of Grand Ole Opry. 
The Wall Street Journal has reported that 
“the city’s hillbilly music manufacturers 
have cut [in records] a $25 million a year 
business.” And the intake, both from 
records and the show, is increasing. 

“J Like Mountain Music.” The 
secret of this dollar-making potency is 
the popularity of mountain melodies like 
My Bucket’s Got a Hole In It; Catfish, 
Take a Look at That Worm; and Old 
Cold Tater. 


the auditorium well before show time. 

Without Electronics. The show it- 
self consists of pure and unadulterated 
mountain music. That means only violins, 
bass fiddles, harmonicas, accordions, gui- 
tars and, rarely, a piano. Most fascinat- 
ing are the performers, both semipros 
and professionals. Biggest star of the 
latter, of course, is Foley, whose income 
(from Opry and records) is estimated on 
the sunny side of $100,000. Best known 
of the many semiprofessionals who have 
appeared on Opry for years is 84-year- 
old Dave Macon, who sings and plays a 
five-string banjo. The roof of his farm- 
house at Readyville, Tenn., is painted in 
big red and white letters: “Home of 
Uncle Dave Macon of Grand Ole Opry.” 
Some of the amateurs who come in groups 
sport such names as “The Gully Jumpers” 
and “The Fruit Jar Drinkers.” 

Owned outright by WSM, Grand Ole 
Opry has become the showcase of Ameri- 
can folk music. Even the city slickers are 
agog over the money it has brought to 
the cornfields. 
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Audiomania 
sweeps the nation 


Outside Manhattan’s Hotel New 
Yorker, snow was flying. Inside, fists were 
about to fly. At the door of Room 629, a 
youngish man sidled out of a waiting 
line and tried to lunge through. An older 
one barred his way angrily. 

“T was here ten minutes before you.” 
he growled. The other slapped his arm 
down and cocked a fist. Into the melee 
plunged George V. Sullivan, sturdy vice- 
president of the Audak Co., looking 
dauntless but slightly harassed. There 
would be plenty of time, he assured the 
combatants, for both of them to hear the 
new Audax Polyphase phonograph car- 
tridge (with chromatic diamond stylus, 
infinite tracking compliance, negligible 
record-wear and virtually no “needle 
talk”) without bloodshed. They subsided. 

Even had they charged bellowing 
into battle, however, it was unlikely that 
anyone could have heard them. For this 
was the third annual Audio Fair, de- 
voted to displaying and demonstrating 
the newest in U.S. and imported sound 
reproducing equipment. 

There were about 80 rooms of ex- 
hibits and, during the first three days of 
November, approximately 10,000 music- 
happy audiomaniacs visited them. Fear- 
lessly they reached past exhibitors, twid- 
dled dials, sent thunderous bursts of 
music echoing down the halls. 

Theater at Home. It was really 
their show, in a way. For the first time, 
most of the professional-quality ampli- 
fiers, radio tuners, record players and 
loudspeakers on display had been de- 
signed not for theaters nor public address 
systems, but for home use. These products 
were typical of what has become a $500- 
million-a-year business. Best known sim- 
ply as “high fidelity,” it consists of the 
manufacture and piece-by-piece, net-price 
selling of such equipment (unduplicated 
even in very expensive commercial radio- 
TV sets) to music-loving laymen. 

Exhibits varied widely in size. In one 
room enthusiasts beamed while a tiny 
corner speaker cabinet (2 feet high, 1 
foot wide) plastered them with very 
creditable bull-fiddle bass. In another, 
grown men flinched as a 50-watt ampli- 
fier and four double loudspeakers in a 
16-foot cabinet reproduced the charge of 
a steam locomotive through a tunnel near 
Stamford, Conn., with horrific realism. 
(First of a high fidelity record series 
called Sounds of Our Times, this came 
close to being the hit of the show, though 
the bass drums and triangles of Haydn’s 
“Military” symphony were also popular.) 

Only unhappy note at the Fair (and 
the only thing kept quiet): The price 
of high fidelity components has gone up 
a littl. A “minimum” rig (amplifier, 
tuner, record player, speaker) now costs 
about $165, minus cabinet. 
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in Farming 


Yes—Mom and Dad—the boys and girls—all will be happy 
when the mailman delivers your Christmas gift of the World’s Largest and 
Most Influential Farm magazine—FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE. 
You will be giving joy and pleasure—not only at Christmas—but through- 
out the year! AT NO EXTRA COST... your name will be hand-penned 
on a beautiful Christmas card. It will announce your gifts and we will mail 
it for you—to reach your friends at Christmas time. Please include only 
folks definitely interested in farming or doing business with farmers. 


EACH GIFT — ONLY $1 


MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
MONEY ORDER OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. MAIL TODAY. 


Ooo ow ew oe ee ESSE S OS EE SEES OSES EES EEE SHOES EERE SEES EEE EE EEE OEE EEEEEEEEEEE LLCO OREO EES 


C) Enclosed is $___EEE—sSOMH? pay for____m___m_one-yeor Christmas gifts of 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE to be sent to: 


CD Bill me ofter Jaonvory 1, 1952 for______gifts. 


Nome 


R. D., Box or Street 





Town - Stote 





Nome 


R. D., Box or Street. 





Town - State 


Nome 
R. D., Box or Street 
Town - State 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts 





GIFT FROM: 


The Christmas Gift 


mena that comes ever) 
SING eeecencnesicestrsangmenticrcieatetstitamnetecicietiarmeagiai iliac ne 
— the year for only 
$1 
Mail today fo: 

CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 

FARM JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 

FARM JOURNAL BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. xv 











BREAKS SODA HABIT 
AFTER 12 YEARS 


@ “I suffered from after-eating distress for 
over twelve years,” says Mr. A. J. Morris, of 
Jamaica, New York. “I took baking soda day 
in and day out, but my symptoms still kicked 
up, especially during the night, disturbing my 
sleep, and further aggravating my condition. 


“I wish to report that I have just finished 
my second bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, and for the past month I have 
been enjoying freedom from the above joy- 
killing experiences. For me, baking soda is 
now a thing of the past.” 


Thousands of people who suffered from gas 
pains, heartburn and stomach distress, due 
to no organic cause, have tried Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery with amazing re- 
sults. And no wonder. This great medicine 
has a wonderful stomachic tonic action. First, 
taken regularly, it promotes more normal 
stomach activity, thus helping you to digest 
food better so you won't have gas, heartburn 
and sour stomach. Secondly, with your stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 


you like without fear of after-distress. 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
T RAVE [ when traveling. For 
comfort and reliet try 
Used by children and 
adults nearly 1/2 century 


Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
affects many children 
<> 
on LAND and SEA. 








Currier & Ives 


WALL PLANTER 


Your ivy or philoden- 
dron, planted in pocket 
concealed behind a 
CURRIER & IVES 
Winter Scene, grows 
through openings of 
: Smart black wrought 
iron leaves. For artistic arrangements hook 
stems over points of metal leaves. A lovely 
gift. 1014” diameter. 


MONEY BACK if you're not delighted. 


lus 25 ta d ki D's). 
$2.50 suscarannt eraurnns o come 


THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 
© 1951 BOX 810, MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 


N =a RA ARS 25 8] 
to Your Christmas tree, 


Y 
Yj 7 
School, Church, Store 


Beautiful 3-in. plastic stars— 
brilliant red, white and blue col- 

ors. NOTHING like them any- 

where. Last for a lifetime. Un- 
breakable—use in or outdoors. 
Beautify your windows and door- 
ways. For 25 stars put $1. in enve- 
lope and mail today or $2. for 60 
wonderful stars. Your money 
promptly refunded in case you’re unhappy. Every single 
sale made last year became a satisfied user. Order today 
—we pay postage. 

MAIN STREET SALES 

4821 No. Wolcott St. Chicago 40, III. 


Better Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomulsion 
contains only safe, helpful, proven ingredients 
and no narcotics to disturb nature’s process. 
It goes right to the seat of the trouble to aid 
nature soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed 
bronchial membranes. Guaranteed to please 
you or druggist refunds money. Creomulsion 
has stood the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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How not to behave 
as guest or host 


Guests and hosts alike can be prob- 
lems. The guest who assures you that he 
wants to be left alone is miserable if you 
take him at his word. 

The patience of Job is needed to deal 
with the man who follows you around the 
house, deriding your method of laying a 
fire, reminding you of the leaky bathroom 
faucet that could be fixed with a 5¢ 
washer and 15 minutes’ labor. 

Examples of the horrible host (or 
hostess ) : 

ee The apologetic hostess: “I do 
hope you'll come,” she implores. “It’s 
going to be terribly dull; just old friends, 
no interesting people. Come and cheer 
us up.” 

e @ The direct-attack host: He takes 
you out to the woodshed or the cow barn 
for an inspection trip before you’ve had 
a chance to wash off the road dirt. 

In Guests, or How to Survive 
Hospitality (Harper: $1.50), Russell 
Lynes agrees with Emerson: “Hospitality 
is a little fire, a little food, and an im- 
mense quiet.” 

* * & 

Your parties can be “different.” 

Have you ever thought of giving a 
“Spicy Shower” for a girl friend? You 
can. Louise Price Bell tells how in Par- 
ties on a Budget (Prentice Hall: 
$2.95). Ask your guests to use their 
imagination. Some examples of what they 
might come up with: anything from 
spicily scented lingerie to a “spicy” best 
seller, spiced cookies or perfumes with a 
spicy scent. 

And after the gifts are unwrapped, 
suggest a sentence game. Examples: 

ee Mary’s going to be mighty hap- 
py—by ginger! 

e @ Bob will make a sage husband! 

* * # 

“A miracle,” said one of playwright 
Bernard Shaw’s characters in his St. Joan, 
“is an event which creates faith.” 

The problem of faith in our time is 
discussed by Thomas Merton in The As- 
cent to Truth (Harcourt, Brace: $3.50). 
According to Merton, the “problem of un- 
belief” is the result not of faithlessness 
but of irrationality. His conclusion: “It is 
absolutely impossible for a man to live 
without some kind of faith.” 

* * * 

The perils of Pauline fade into in- 
significance by comparison with the 
perils of a visit to Charlie’s house. “We 
trip on the matted fringe of the deeply 
carved living room rug and stifle a cry of 
fright as we realize that the Federal mir- 
ror opposite is just like the fun house and 
we really don’t look that bad. . . . Brocade 
draperies rustle and sigh. . . . As we sit 
down to the repast we get a sharp gouge 
in the vertebra. Whirling to deal with the 
assailant, we’re reassured to see it’s only 








Good Taste Costs No More 
Good taste? Beauty and overelaboration 
don’t necessarily go hand in hand. 


the cupids embracing on the chair back.” 

In Good Taste Costs No More 
(Doubleday: $5) San Francisco designer 
Richard Gump gives some valuable point- 
ers on home furnishing and related arts. 
For example: 

e @ Age is not an automatic meas- 
ure of value. 

e e Costliness does not necessarily 
assure comeliness. 

e@ @ Overelaboration is not beauty. 

* * * 

If you want to build a fence, there 
are some things you should keep in mind. 
Lumber cut from the heart of redwood, 
cedar or cypress logs is rot-resistant. But 
lumber cut from near the bark of these 
same trees is not. 

Where redwood, cedar and cypress 
are not readily available, other types of 
lumber can be used, provided they have 
been treated with wood preservatives. 

Nails are important: Of the outdoor 
nails, galvanized are most popular. They 
are tough and _ weather-resistant. For 
soft woods aluminum alloy nails are best. 

Should you make your own fence? 
How to Build Fences and Gates 
(Lane Publishing Co.: $1.50) leavés it 
up to you. A contractor is faster and has 
ready access to specialized materials. 
But if you have a feeling for tools, or if 
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you want to go easy on your pocketbook, 
you'll probably want to build it yourself. 
* * * 

The 493-pound tuna was stubborn. 
For three hours it circled the boat. 

Her pride kept Chisie Farrington, 
author of Women Can Fish (Coward- 
McCann: $6) going, but it was 10 hours 
and 25 minutes after she had her first 
strike when husband Kip and guide John- 
ny Kay finally got the stubborn tuna 
aboard. 

Her advice to women (and men): 
When you lose a fish you want very much, 
your household or business problems 
quickly fall into the background. So— 
why not try fishing? 

* * * 

Washington’s old Smithsonian Insti- 
tution building has had some lively guests 
for 80 years. In one of its towers live a 
number of barn owls, sometimes called 
“monkey-faced owls.” 

Like most Washingtonians, the birds 
work for Uncle Sam: At dusk they fly 
over Government buildings in a _never- 
ending search for rats and mice. 

The story of barn owls and other 
North American wildlife is told in Wild- 
life in Color (Houghton Mifflin: $3), by 
Roger Tory Peterson, outstanding Ameri- 
can ornithologist who now writes for the 
first time about mammals as well as 
birds. 

* * * 

“We have never lost a father yet.” 

That famous old cliché, used in 
mocking self-defense by doctors and 
nurses, gets a new boost from modern 
psychiatry. It’s a folksy way of saying 
that Father wants to share the limelight 
with Baby. Later on, Dad has too many 
problems to worry about recognition. 

That dads have to “grow up” along 
with their offspring is the theme of 
Fathers Are Parents Too (Putnam: 
$3.75) by Dr. O. Spurgeon English and 
Constance J. Foster. 


Wide World 
Dad’s problems. Children aren’t the 
only ones who have to grow up and learn. 
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IF PETER PaIN CHAINS YOUR YOUNGSTER WITH 
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po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds 


false teeth more firmly in place. Do not ns LUREX* 
slide, slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty DESTROY RATS AND MICE 
taste or feeling. ASTEE is alkaline 

(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
é-CON COMPANY, ING. 112 E. Walton, Chicage 11, ii. 


at any drug store. 


Destroys RATS & MICE 
THE MODERN WAY 


-CON IS GUARANTEED TO 





Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 47 





Order “DREAM NAVEL ORANGES” if you 
crave the finest treat you ever tasted These 
large, luscious, juicy, seedless oranges are 
indescribably delicious—wonderful fruits. You 
won't be disappointed in sending them as 
gifts to friends. 
Bushel $9.25 or '2-bushel $5.50 
EXPRESS PREPAID @ DON'T DELAY 

Send plainly-written address and check to 


ROYAL PURPLE GROVES 
1224 Palmer St. Orlando, Florida 


OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent’s Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 
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The youngsters know the differ- 
ence! They know that Super- 
Steering Flexible Flyers turn 
twice as sharp as any other type 
without skidding or upsetting . . . 
that they out-class any sled on 
any hill . . . in speed, control and 
safety. Yes, the youngsters know 
the difference, so avoid disap- 
pointing them. Make sure your 
child’s Christmas sled bears the 
famous flying eagle. 





Airline Safety Runners 
with Streamline Design and Teardrop Deck. 


SUPER-STEERING,, 





Ordinary Sled 


Flexible Flyer’sfull-arcing,deep-grooved runners 
permit turns twice as sharp as any other sled, 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 


Flexible Flyer 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 
419 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Write for free Flexible Flyer Puzzle for fun 
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Quips 


President Truman decided to put a 

banker in as National Democratic Chair- 

| man after he saw the estimates on what it 

| cost not to defeat Senator Taft in Ohio 
| last year—Washington Daily News. 

Washington announces that the OPS 

is taking its price lid off wigs, toupees 

| and custom-built organs. How many read- 

| ers of this news will even take the trouble 

to say “O PShaw” ?—New Orleans Times- 

Picayune. 


| 
| 
| 


. 2 
Even the suggestion that Veep 
| Barkley had anything to do with an RFC 
loan shocks those who remember when 
the last thing a Vice President would have 
been suspected of was influence.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


—Yankeecrat? 


| The Dixiecrats, with verbal brickbats, 

Have aired their views to Harry, 
That there will be some states that he 

Cannot expect to carry. 

They hope, no doubt, to scare him out 

Of seeking nomination. 

They’re not dumb guys—but I surmise 

There'll be no abdication! 

—Phil Squires 
7 o . 

Inflation: A cockeyed economic con- 
dition that makes the prices you get look 
| good—and the prices you have to pay 
look awful. 





The resemblance between politics 
and graft is purely coin-cidental. 

Let’s hope these new “baby” atom 

bombs are chips off the old blockbusters. 





PRINCIPAL'S 
OFFICE 





Herbram for Pathfinder 

“We're in rather serious trouble with the 

Government, sir; this eighth-grade arith- 

metic book uses practically a complete 

analysis of nuclear fission for sample 
problems!” 


At last a tax we heartily approve of 
—one that taxes the ingenuity of the 
gambling fraternity to pay a gambler’s 
tax without going to jail! 

. - 2 

For our security’s sake we'd like to 
see the news strike a new note—not a 
new strike! 

. a e 

Churchill is said to like an occa- 
sional game of cards. There may be some 
7-upping at 10 Downing. 


Conventional Idea 


Some say Ike may be drafted— 
He also might get Tafted! 
—S. Omar Barker 





Bob Dell for Pathfinder 
“You've got that know-it-all look again. Have you been listening to Voice of America 
some more?” 


PATHFINDER — 
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TWO STEPPING-STONES TO INDEPENDENCE 





1620: Plymouth Rock was the Pilgrims’ 
stepping-stone to independence 


and a better future. 


1951: The Prudential can be yours. 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARROL M. SHANKS, PRESIDENT 


I )F FICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ¢ WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, © CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT, 
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WE NEVER MENTION AUNT CLARA, 
HER PICTURE IS TURNED TO THE WALL, 
"Though she lives on the French Riviera 
Mother says she is dead to us all. 


She used to sing hymns in the old village choir; 

She used to teach Sunday School Class; 

Of playing the organ she never would tire; 

Those dear days are over, alas. 

At home on the organ she'd practice and play 

As long as the Deacon stayed ’round; 

But his wife caught them playing a little too 
gay, 

And that’s why Aunt Clara left town. 


They said no one cared if she never came back 
When she lefc us her fortune to seek; 

But the boys ac the firehouse draped it in black, 
And the ball teams wore mourning that week. 
They told her she’d toil by night and by day; 
She'd have to scrub floors for her bread, 

But inside of a week she discovered a way 

To flourish by using her head. 


They told her the wages of sinners was death; 

But she said since she had to be dead, 

She'd just as soon die with champagne on 
her breath 

And some new SPRINGCALE sheets on her bed. 






News 


COMBED PERCALE 
sheets by 
“SPRINGMAID 


SPRINGCALE SPRINGMAID sheets are finest quality 
180 extra combed percale — cleaner, smoother, 
evener all the way through. They've a difference 
that stays, washing after washing. See...feel... 
compare the wonderful difference on your own 
bed. And remember: two are better than one. 
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Her career saved 


by SPRINGMAID sheets 


They say that the hell fires will punish her sin, 
She'll burn for. her carryings on. 
But at least for the present she’s toasting 

her skin 
In the sunshine of Deauville and Cannes, 
They say that to garments of sackcloth 

she'll sink 
With ashes to cover her head, 
But just at the moment it’s ermine and mink 
And SPRINGCALE sheets on her bed. 


They told her she’d live in the muck and 
the mud. 

Yet the paper just published a snap 

Of Aunt Clara at Nice with a Prince of 
the blood 

And a Marquis at rest in her lap. 


They say that she’s sunken; they say that 
she fell 

From the narrow and virtuous path, 

But her French Formal gardens are sunken _ 
as well 

And so is her pink marble bath. 


We never mention Aunt Clara, 

And, though for SPRINGCALES I may fall, 
I'll sure shun the French Riviera 

So mother won't turn me to the wall. 


Based on the song, ““We never mention Auat Clara”— 
Copyright, 1946, by Ruth and I. Eugene Willis. 


Aunt Clara and the Marquis are suited in sprtncmMatD® Holiday 
ene ; the Prince sports a robe of SPRINGMAID’S new Persian print 
woadcloth. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


© 1951, The Springs Cotton Mills 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, South Carolina 











